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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE HARVARD QUARTERLY 


EGINNING with the issue of September next, the Grapu- 

ATES’ Macazin_ will appear as the HARVARD QUAR- 

TERLY, and to the best of its power and talents will seek to 
fulfill the conception implicit in its new title. 

Many universities are represented by some general periodical 
or review, its contents not limited by the university horizon, 
but addressed to the whole body of intelligent and educated 
readers, and seeking to bring the resources of knowledge and 
the best achievements of contemporary letters and criticism to 
the audience best prepared to receive them. Such a periodical 
need not be an official organ of the university it represents; 
funds can seldom be spared for the subsidy required. The initia- 
tive of an independent group of graduates or members of the 
faculty generally lies at the bottom of such an enterprise. But the 
magazine bears the university name, and any prestige it may 
acquire enhances the prestige of the university, of which it is a 
real if unofficial representative among the general body of edu- 
cated readers and college graduates. 

The want of such a magazine at Harvard has been conspicu- 
ous, and a tacit reproach. The editor has come to feel more and 
more strongly that the GrapuaTEs’ Macazing, if it has a mis- 
sion at all, should have a mission of this kind. The magazine 
has steadily attempted, without ceasing to discuss and represent 
university affairs, to strengthen its articles of general interest and 
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to enlarge their scope, drawing for this purpose upon writers 
both within and without the university circle. The Bulletin is 
the recognized magazine of Harvard alumni as such; appearing 
every week, it can act as a purveyor of mews in a way quite foreign 
to the function of a magazine which appears once a quarter. The 
HARVARD QUARTERLY will take up the policy of the 
GrapuaTEs’ MacazineE and seek to advance, improve, and ful- 
fill it more completely and maturely. Although the new title has 
been adopted as more appropriate to the natural function of a 
quarterly magazine at Harvard, we do not propose to restrict but 
to enlarge and improve, if we can, our discussions and reflections 
of university affairs. Undergraduate exploits and activities, ques- 
tions of educational policy which in the years to come may well 
call for intelligent controversy, will not receive less recognition 
but more, we hope, in the pages of the QUARTERLY. But we 
shall also seek as ambitiously as we can to strengthen the gen- 
eral contents of the magazine, publishing up to the limits of our 
ability to secure good material articles on current affairs, con- 
tributions to letters and learning, or whatever may seem to 
exercise a claim upon the interest of an educated reader. 

The university is a vast range of material in itself, and we 
hope to draw upon it ever more extensively. We hope to in- 
duce members of the faculty who are widely known for con- 
tributions to knowledge to write for the general reader on their 
special projects and lines of investigation. We hope to provide 
a vehicle of publication for younger tutors and teachers who 
are often possessed of fresh and valuable ideas without ready 
opportunities of bringing them into print. And beyond the uni- 
versity limits, we hope to draw upon the learning and the liter- 
ary talent of men both older and younger, graduates of Har- 
vard or not, as it may seem appropriate. One of our difficulties 
has been that hitherto we have had to proceed by begging and 
cajoling. It is essential for the progress of our plan that the 
QUARTERLY should be a professional magazine, and we pro- 
pose as rapidly as possible to make it so. Especially if younger 
men in academic, professional, or business life are to be encour- 
aged to contribute, they should be further encouraged by pay- 
ment, however small. Despite the fact that we have no subsidy 
and have only been enabled to continue in existence at all by 
severe economies in printing and in the one or two salaries which 
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the magazine had paid, we expect the finances of the QUAR- 
TERLY to be sufficient to pay for some part at least of the con- 
tents in each number, and we expect to be able to improve the 
contents by this means. We shall reserve payments as far as 
possible for the encouragement of younger writers who most 
need and appreciate even a slender recognition of this kind. 
Probably few will quarrel with this general conception of a 
university magazine. Most graduates will admit in the abstract 
that such a journal has a use in the world, and that if any uni- 
versity should be able to support one, it should be Harvard. 
But the question will be asked whether there are not enough 
magazines already in existence, and whether the present Grapu- 
ates? MAGazIneE offers any promise of carrying on creditably 
as the HARVARD QUARTERLY. In answer to the first 
question, we can only say that the proposed HARVARD 
QUARTERLY should be distinct enough from other maga- 
zines if it proves able to embody the conception we have out- 
lined. For it will contain both general material and contents 
devoted to the specific problems and activities of the university 
and its graduates. In answer to the second question, we can say 
this, that operating for the last two years under the most severe 
handicaps which a magazine could well face, we have none the 
less been able to secure material in the highest degree encour- 
aging for the future. A survey of some of the articles published 
in the current volume alone will show, we believe, that they are 
entitled to the respect which a HARVARD QUARTERLY 
ought to deserve and receive. In the field of affairs and general 
thought we have published Professor Friedrich’s extended and 
authoritative review of the copious literature on contemporary 
Germany (“Germany, Hitler, Versailles,” March, 1934). 
Quincy Howe, the able editor of the Living Age, contributed 
his ambitious and valuable essay on “The New Economics,” 
drawing together the recent ideas and systems which have chal- 
lenged or supplemented the views of the classical economists. In 
the present number, we publish Professor Salvemini’s “Democ- 
racy and Dictatorship,” which is as pertinent to the present crisis 
in politics and bears the stamp of an authorship as distinguished 
as any article which could well be secured by any magazine. In 
the field of educational discussion, never without some real re- 
lation to Harvard, although often extending much beyond the 
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local sphere, we have published “The English Teacher and the 
Lost Humanities,” by Professor Donald Davidson of Vander- 
bilt University; “The Faculty First,” by Bernard DeVoto of our 
own teaching staff; and in the present number, “Education for 
Futility,” by T. L. Harris. We have published notable apprecia- 
tions of great Harvard figures. In the December number of this 
year appeared Frank Jewett Mather’s “Irving Babbitt,” an es- 
say which future students of contemporary humanism will not 
cease to consult both for its eloquent and considered tribute and 
for its enlightening and amusing personal recollections; and the 
same may be said of Professor Mercier’s “The Heritage of 
Irving Babbitt” in the present number. Professor Hillyer’s ap- 
preciation of Dean Briggs will be welcome to admirers of the 
best-loved Harvard man within living memory—and they are 
diffused through the known world. 

If such articles, which by no means exhaust the roster of 
material in which we take pride, have been secured while the 
magazine labored under the handicaps of depression and with 
the fewest exceptions had not a penny to pay for them, we feel 
justified in hoping that a bold play for larger support and in- 
terest in the future will be rewarded with more excellent ma- 
terial and with a larger body of readers. We ask for the support 
of genuine interest, and not of charity or loyalty. Or if we 
make an appeal for loyalty, it is only this: if you would like to 
see a worthy HARVARD QUARTERLY come into existence, 
consider whether our plans are promising enough to warrant 
your encouragement, or whether if we do not make the initial at- 
tempt any other agency is likely to undertake it. The possibility 
of our continuing at all, of course, depends upon a sufficient 
number of subscriptions. This is the time of year when we ask 
present subscribers to renew and others to come aboard the ship 
for the first time; we are confident of receiving our sufficient 
number of passengers, and of giving them an enjoyable cruise. 
But if our confidence should be disappointed, and the HAR- 
VARD QUARTERLY is not at this time to be launched at all, 
we shall feel no shame nor regret in having drawn up the speci- 
fications and proposed the building and christening. The idea 
of the HARVARD QUARTERLY will have been launched, 
and will some day come to fruition. If the Grapuates’ Maca- 
ZINE is not to survive, it would not have a better epitaph. But 
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we feel life still coursing in its veins and are confident of its 
continuance. 


Dean Briggs 


EN are not remembered, and artificial memorials are 

probably mistaken, except as they express the gracious 
and tender recollections of a brief generation of survivors. Even 
now there are students who ask “Who was Dean Briggs?” It is 
a question which will make thousands of throats inarticulate, for 
love and veneration are apt to give clumsy answers. But helpless 
and ineffectual as memorials may be, they are necessary—neces- 
sary to those who live and feel called on to make some public 
confession of their faith. There will doubtless be many memorials 
to Dean Briggs. Perhaps one among these, especially designed 
for the succeeding generations of undergraduates, might take the 
form of an athletic trophy of some kind. If there ever was a man 
whose name deserved to be known by scholar-athletes, it was 
Dean Briggs. The baseball cage on Soldiers Field already stands 
in recognition of his services to the conception of sport and the 
faith in it as a moral, almost as a religious expression of young 
and exuberant life tempered by deliberately imposed codes of 
fair and honest conduct—a faith not so implicitly concurred in 
by contemporary undergraduates, but not without its core of last- 
ing validity. Some more personal memorial to this faith might be 
appropriate as well, perhaps a trophy to be awarded year by year 
to the best scholar-athlete. 

A miraculous personal gift of recollection was one of Dean 
Briggs’s most astonishing traits, and it seemed to work with 
equally impeccable accuracy whether addressed to men who 
had sat in one of his classes twenty years ago, or to the names 
and batting averages of every player on every team in either 
of the major baseball leagues. No doubt this trait was not ac- 
cidental in a man whose conception of justice was one of the 
profoundest of his characteristics, and one that showed itself 
particularly in personal and individual relations. Reports are 
sometimes heard that Dean Briggs in his office as disciplinarian 
was “soft,” easy to deceive. A man who said, “I had rather be 
fooled a dozen times than unjust once,” evidently felt that self- 
respect can rest on other grounds than a good record for detect- 
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ing deceptions, and no less evidently concealed reserves of pene- 
tration which he did not care at all times to expose. 

The deep sense of rightness and personal integrity no doubt 
expressed itself also in the scrupulous rhetorical training which 
all students who took his course in composition received, and 
no doubt helped to make him the foe of every kind of jargon, 
negligence, or impatience in writing. Even the nicety of his wit 
was not without relation to this fundamental trait. Who ever 
said a neater thing than Dean Briggs of his own venerated 
Eliot: “When occasion demanded, sometimes when it merely 
offered, he would tell 2 man what he thought of him”? 

Dean Briggs was a man of great, even of embarrassing humil- 
ity. Yet the truest humility bears with it something serene and 
sweet, something that is not disturbed, that knows itself, perhaps 
no more than half consciously, the spiritual equal of whatever it 
encounters in life. An instructor who used to be at Harvard some 
dozen years ago reported his observations of Dean Briggs at 
a reception given to some tremendous dignitary after the war— 
Marshall Foch himself, if the editor’s recollections serves him. 
The great conquerer was led about through the yard, escorted to 
the main reading room in Widener (it must have been an exciting 
moment for the commander of the Allied armies), and every- 
where the wearers of the most magnificent academic gowns gave 
him ostentatious precedence, waited anxiously upon his move- 
ments, bowed him in and bowed him out in postures of reverent 
gratulation. Dean Briggs more truly respected the Allied cause 
than many of those about him, perhaps; and at due and proper 
points he attended on the ceremonies. But the instructor who 
related the scene noticed a complete absence of abnormality in 
the conduct of the Dean. His little eyes amid the crows’-feet 
were tranquil, observant, unperturbed. No one could have been 
more completely the soul of graciousness and respect. But moral 
conviction kept him upright and natural amid the flutter. The 
most humble man in Harvard felt no inferiority to the greatest 
soldier in the world. 


President Conant’s First Y ear 


HE instinctive liking and trust which greeted President 
Conant universally on his assumption of office have in- 
creased rather than diminished through the first year of his term. 
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The confidence which he has enjoyed is a personal tribute re- 
markably sustained and free from cavil. It is only natural that 
seeds of controversy should have been contained in his first im- 

ortant declarations of policy, and that some critics of his initial 
report should have taken alarm at passages which stopped short 
of ultimate definition. 

President Conant’s determination to raise his faculty to the 
highest possible pitch of brilliance is irreproachable, and has 
met with general acclaim and sympathy. If any questions re- 
main unsettled, if any justifiable doubts are left at the end of 
his inaugural year, they are these: has the President as much 
respect as many intelligent educators would like him to have 
for teaching and its results as apart from that kind of scholarly 
productivity only to be appreciated by other scholars? And has 
he a conception of the university as part of society, necessarily 
implicated in the defects of the social order and at the same 
time responsible to the social order which maintains the edu- 
cational system? We do not raise these questions in criticism, nor 
do we wish to anticipate answers which impending years alone 
can give. We should only say that these are the important ques- 
tions about which controversy can sensibly and reasonably spring 
up. And we therefore take satisfaction in the fact that we have 
been able to publish articles bearing on these questions which 
are surely worth the attention of all who are capable of taking 
an interest in them. We refer especially to “The English Teach- 
er and the Lost Humanities” by Donald Davidson in the March 
number, and to “Education for Futility” by T. L. Harris in 
this. Both articles deal with the relation of the university and the 
teacher to society, a relation likely to be of the utmost impor- 
tance in the years immediately before the world. The defense 
of the teacher, if he needs any, lies not only in the fact that 
he confers memorable pleasures and satisfactions on students, 
and advances their understanding; it is also that he most im- 
mediately and evidently is the link between the college and 
the society of which it is a part. Mr. Harris’s article is a power- 
ful picture of the distemper that infects the university when 
this important relation is corrupted or forgotten. 
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DEMOCRACY AND DICTATORSHIP 
By GAETANO SALVEMINI 


I 


EMOCRACY consists of three different groups of insti- 

tutions. One group aims at assuring the personal rights of 
the citizen: habeas corpus, freedom of thought, freedom of 
worship, freedom of education, freedom of locomotion, free- 
dom of work. Another set of institutions guarantees the citizen 
his political liberties: freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of association, and the right to assemble. Finally there 
are those institutions which entitle the citizen, if he so desires, 
to change the party in power by means of free elections. Those 
citizens who do not share the opinions of the party in power 
are entitled to expound publicly the reasons for their dissent and 
to form opposition parties whose aim is the overthrowing of the 
party in power. 

The existence of competing parties is an essential feature of 
a democratic constitution. Political liberty is fundamentally the 
right of the citizen to dissent from the party which is in power. 
From this right to oppose the party in power spring all the other 
rights of the citizen. 

Under a dictatorship, the right to oppose the party in power 
is suppressed. One single party—the party in power—is allowed 
to exist. Opposition parties are criminal organizations. An op- 
ponent is an outlaw. His personal rights and political liberties 
are at the mercy of the party in power. He has no right to 
make his will felt in the management of public affairs. 

Formerly, in order to designate un-democratic régimes, the 
terms “absolutism,” “autocracy,” “despotism,” or “dictatorship” 
were used. These terms were understandable. But they are not 
at all palatable in countries which still cling to democratic ideals. 
Therefore, a despotic, or tyrannical, or absolute, or dictatorial 
régime is today termed as “Fascist.” The new word was in- 
vented in Italy sixteen years ago, and has spread into other 
countries since 1922. It does not convey any clear idea of the 
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political constitution to which it applies. Many people would 
scorn such a constitution if it were presented to them under 
one of its traditional names. But if dictatorship is disguised un- 
der a new fancy word, they would say: “There must be some- 
thing good in it. Let us try it.” 

A conservative movement is not a Fascist movement. Demo- 
cratic institutions were wrested during the nineteenth century 
from the conservative parties by the democratic parties. But 
they were never destined—not even by the democrats them- 
selves—to assure the monopoly of power to the democratic 
parties. The democrats have always considered them an open 
territory for the free competition of all parties, conservative as 
well as democratic. 

Democratic institutions remain democratic even when a con- 
servative party is in power. When the British Conservatives de- 
feated the Labour Party in the autumn of 1931, free and repre- 
sentative institutions remained untouched in Great Britain. The 
Conservatives did not dissolve all political, economic, education- 
al, or athletic organizations which refused to join the conserva- 
tive party. They did not confiscate the property of the trade 
unions. They did not suppress all papers which were not con- 
servative. Parliament still controls the work of the Govern- 
ment and the opposition can criticize that work without its mem- 
bers being sent to jail or straight forward into the next world. 
The way is still open for the tide to flow back from right to 
left as soon as the blunders of the Conservative Party cause the 
blunders of the Labour Party to be forgotten. 

There is no need of confusing democratic institutions with 
democratic parties. A democratic régime ceases to be democratic, 
not when the democratic parties are turned out and the con- 
servative parties put in, but when the party in power gets rid 
of all opposition by suppressing personal rights, political liber- 
ties, and representative institutions. Only in case the party pro- 
poses this abolition is there reason for terming it a “dictatorial” 
or a “Fascist” party. 

Many people today in democratic countries demand that dur- 
ing the present period of emergency wider powers should be 
concentrated in the executive. And they term these wider pow- 
ers as “dictatorship.” They do not think of giving up their 
personal rights, or their political liberties, or abolishing repre- 
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sentative institutions. They only demand that the legislative 
power should not delay governmental initiative in a time of 
emergency. 

This demand is not in conflict with the principles of a demo- 
cratic constitution. Democracy is slow in working, because ac- 
tion must be preceded by discussion between the party in power 
and the opposition concerning the merits of the measures to be 
taken. “Government by talk”—so democracy is termed by its 
critics. Thus, in time of war or other emergency, even the sincer- 
est believer in democracy is allowed to advocate a greater con- 
centration of authority as a provisional method of facing ex- 
ceptional difficulties. As Mr. Lippmann aptly puts it, a democ- 
racy which freely grants extraordinary powers to the executive, 
but retains the authority to recall them at will, is still a democ- 
racy. On the contrary the dictator holds permanently his power, 
can and does suppress opposition by force, governs by decree, 
and remains in power until he is overthrown by force or his 
armed organization disintegrates from within.’ 

The choice is to be made not between democracy and emer- 
gency powers, but between democracy which in order to face 
an emergency may provisionally grant wider authority to the 
executive, and dictatorship in which absolute authority is perma- 
nently vested in a man and his party without any check remain- 
ing in the hands of any legislative body. 


II 


One evening last February I was listening in Lowell House 
to a fine lecture on European dictatorships. During the question 
period the speaker, though a liberal, honestly admitted that for 
the time being the majority of the German people have con- 
fidence in Hitler. A voice in the audience made the following 
comment, “Thus Nazism is democracy.” There was at the bot- 
tom of this comment the thought that rule with the consent of 
the majority is democracy. 

This is a mistake. 

The most absolute tyrant will always maintain that he is 
ruling on behalf of the majority of the people—nay more, on 
behalf of all the people, and with their consent. In the same way 


* New York Tribune, February 25, 1933. 
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under a democratic régime all parties which are in power main- 
tain that the majority of the people are on their side. The es- 
sential difference between dictatorship and democracy arises 
from the fact that under a despotic régime those who challenge 
that statement go to jail, whereas under a democratic régime 
anyone has the right to challenge that statement and to work in 
such a way as to show that it is not true. 

Democracy is not only the right to rule vested in the majority, 
but also the right to criticize the rule of the majority vested 
in the minority. 

I have spoken of the rights vested in the “majority” and 
“minority.” But this terminology does not correspond to re- 
ality and should be abandoned. 

Government by majority has never existed and it is likely that 
it never will. It is always a minority that rules. Even in the 
most radically democratic régime the party in power includes 
only a minority of the population; and the opposition party or 
parties are likewise composed of minorities. Under a democratic 
régime the government belongs to that organized minority (i.e. 
party) which for the time being is upheld by the votes of the 
majority, not of the population, but of that part of it which 
takes an interest in politics to the extent of voting at the elec- 
tions. 

We may carry even farther our analysis of the minorities 
which compete for the government of democratic states. The 
victorious minority consists of two parts: (1) one, a permanent- 
ly organized machine bossed by ward-heelers, which votes 
stolidly for the party under all circumstances; (2) and second- 
ly, a flying squadron of unattached voters, who are not mem- 
bers of any party, whose actions are unpredictable, and who 
determine victory by voting now for this side and now for 
another. When the difference in voting strength between the 
permanent forces of the conflicting parties is not great, the vic- 
tory of the organized minority in the winning party over the 
organized minority of the losing party is due to a third minority 
which is not regimented into any party and which may even be 
extremely exiguous in numbers. 

Democracy, therefore, no less than dictatorship, is govern- 
ment by minority. But under a dictatorship the minority in 
power insures by force its monopoly of power. Whereas a 
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democracy is a régime of free competition among all the or- 
ganized minorities (parties) aspiring to the nation’s rule. 

Hence, it would be correct never to speak, even in the case 
of democracies, of “majority” and “minority,” but rather of 
“party in power” and “opposition.” 

In an address at Columbia University last December the 
German Ambassador to the United States, Dr. Luther, pro- 
claimed that the German Nazi Constitution was “democratic,” 
Germany, Dr. Luther admitted, is not a nation in which Parlia- 
ment rules; but the democratic idea appears in Chancellor Hit- 
ler’s submission to the vote of the people and his promise to 
submit himself to their vote in four years.” 

I surmise that Dr. Luther, while preparing his address, was 
reminded that Oscar Wilde once said that many people have 
been made stupid by education and he hoped this law would 
apply to the pupils of President Butler. 

Undoubtedly democracy means submission to the vote of the 
people. But the vote of the people must be free. And the vote 
of the people is not free where the right to oppose the party 
in power leads to a concentration camp and elections are reduced 
to a sham. One is entitled to assert that “autocracy” is prefer- 
able to “democracy.” What not even an ambassador should 
allow himself to do is to try to fool his audience by describing 
an “autocratic” constitution as a “democratic” constitution. 

Even the Ambassador of Soviet Russia to the United States, 
speaking in Cincinnati last April, made the following statement: 
“We believe we already have full democracy.” 

If somebody had asked him whether Trotzky, by living in 
exile, gave evidence that Soviet Russia already had “full 
democracy,” the Ambassador would likely have answered that 
by “full democracy” he meant, not a régime which grants the 
same political rights to the followers of Stalin as to his opponents, 
but one which confers economic equality upon all its subjects. 
He who deprives a word of its traditional meaning and uses it 
in a new sense, which he does not define, does not deceive his 
listeners, but reduces them to the necessity of deceiving them- 
selves without having the right of complaining that they have 
been deceived. An Ambassador—“a gentleman sent abroad to 


* New York Times, December 13, 1933. 
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lie for his country”—must make continual use of this device 
if he wishes to go down in history as a diplomate comme il faut. 

As a matter of fact, democracy is a system of political insti- 
tutions, whereas communism is a system of economic institu- 
tions. They are neither the same thing nor opposite things. They 
are different things. They do not go together in Russia today, 
but according to many communists they will go together there 
when a new generation comes to the front which has been com- 
pletely imbued with communist faith. Then there will be no 
more reason for suppressing the political rights of the opposi- 
tion, since there will be no opposition. Political democracy will 
arise when it has become useless. But then only, a Soviet Am- 
bassador will be entitled to state that Russia “already has full 
democracy.” 


III 


Even the strictest dictatorship is not incompatible with a 
certain amount of liberty. No man is as free as a dictator. That 
section of the people who are faithful to the dictator enjoy 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of association. 
They enjoy an even greater freedom than under any demo- 
cratic rule, because they are not hampered by the rights of any 
opposition. 

Moreover no dictatorship can suppress all the personal rights 
of the subject. For example, in May 1927, Mussolini issued 
orders according to which the Italian women should breed more 
children. Nine months after those orders had been issued the 
birth rate dropped precipitously in Italy and it is still dropping. 
There is there a personal right which no dictator can check or 
suppress. 

On the other hand there is no democratic constitution which 
does not entitle the government to make use of some compulsion 
against its opponents. These latter have the right to criticize 
the laws made by the party in power, but they must obey those 
laws as long as they are not lawfully discarded. If they revolt 
against these laws they go to jail. Thus even the most liberal 
form of democracy does not allow absolute liberty. 

The difference lies in the proportion of liberty to compulsion. 
Democracy begins when there is more liberty than compulsion 
for the opposition. Dictatorship begins when there is more com- 
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pulsion than liberty for the opposition. Neither pure dictator- 
ship nor pure democracy are to be found anywhere and many 
political constitutions represent a crossbreed between democracy 
and dictatorship. 

From this fact a fallacy easily arises: that of concluding that 
there is no difference between a democratic and a dictatorial 
régime. Communists and Fascists make a wide use of such a 
fallacy. For example, if a daily paper is sentenced for libel in 
England, they say, “You see, freedom of the press does not exist 
even in England. Why then do you object to the fact that there 
is no freedom of the press in Russia, or in Germany, or in 
Italy?” 

The fallacy is based on the trick of giving the word freedom 
a certain meaning in the first sentence, and quite a different 
meaning in the second. If we eliminate the trick, the argument 
becomes as follows, “You see, unrestrained liberty does not 
exist even in England. Why then do you object to the fact that 
there is no freedom for any opposition party in Russia, or in 
Germany, or in Italy?” 

As regards the press, the argument becomes as follows: “A 
paper which in England libels a person is sued and sentenced 
there whether the paper or the libelled person belong to the 
party in power or to the opposition. Why then should the party 
in power in Russia, or in Germany, or in Italy allow its op- 
ponents who are libelled by its papers to sue them and have 
them sentenced?” 


IV 


Another fallacy is that of terming as dictatorship any govern- 
mental intervention in the economic life. 

Italian Fascists regard President Roosevelt as one of Musso- 
lini’s disciples, though not so big and consistent as the master, 
because President Roosevelt intervenes in the processes of pro- 
duction and distribution of goods without abolishing private 
property. They say, “Either you stick to laissez-faire or you 
have the State intervene in the production and distribution of 
wealth. If government intervention takes the form of complete 
operation of the machinery of production and distribution, then 
you have communism. If the government does not destroy priv- 
ate enterprise, but only obliges it to fit itself into the framework of 
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a governmental program, then you have Fascism.” Thus man- 
aged economy becomes one and the same thing as dictatorship. 

But the fact that two things are seen together does not mean 
that they are indissolubly bound and even less that they are 
one and the same thing. An ass may be hitched together with a 
horse to the same cart, yet the ass does not become a horse. 

Every government, be it democratic or oligarchic, free or 
despotic, is obliged in greater or lesser degree to intervene in 
economic affairs. Even a government which adhered most fanat- 
ically to the doctrine of laissez-faire must have the penal, civil, 
and commercial codes respected and must issue paper currency. 
Yet these are just examples of governmental intervention in 
business. England, which in the nineteenth century was the 
classic country of laissez-faire, gave the first examples of social 
legislation, which is government interference with business. A 
policy of absolute disinterest in economic problems on the part 
of the government is impossible, and no such policy has ever 
been known to have been practiced in the world’s history. 

It is, therefore, ridiculous to regard President Roosevelt as 
a Fascist pupil of Mussolini because he intervenes in economic 
life. He would be a Fascist only if the citizens of the United 
States were no longer allowed to read what papers they liked, 
if they could not assemble freely in their associations and par- 
ties, if those who opposed the N.R.A. were interned in the 
Philippine Islands without trial, or bludgeoned, or killed with- 
out their assailants being punished. This would be Fascism; not 
the intervention of the government in the process of production 
and distribution of wealth. 

It is likely that an economy supervised by the government 
has become necessary in modern society more than in former 
periods of history. As to just how far the government should 
intervene in economic life, and whether it should go so far as 
to abolish private enterprise entirely or almost entirely, as the 
Bolsheviki did in Russia, is a tremendous problem. 

But the more intense the intervention of the government be- 
comes, the more we need to keep alive and active the political 
institutions of democracy, that is to say personal rights, political 
liberties, and the right of representation. The more govern- 
mental activities multiply, the more necessary becomes free dis- 
cussion on the aims, the methods, and the results of those ac- 
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tivities. The government would become a terrible tyranny if 
it could control the economic life of the citizens and if at the 
same time it became impossible to criticize its works and to 
dismiss it by the normal means available under democratic rule, 
The authority entrusted to the government in the economic field 
must not also degenerate into a political dictatorship. 

What then is the difference between a Fascist constitution, 
like those of Italy and Germany, a democratic constitution, like 
those of England and the United States, and a Bolshevist con- 
stitution, like that of Soviet Russia? 

Fascism is that kind of political constitution which has done 
away with personal rights, political liberties, and representative 
institutions, but maintains private property, though this latter 
is under a system of more or less strict governmental super- 
vision. Democracy is that kind of political constitution which 
grants the citizen personal rights, political liberties, and repre- 
sentative institutions and which might either suppress private 
property or maintain it, though under a system of more or less 
strict governmental supervision. Bolshevism is that kind of po- 
litical constitution which does away at the same time with 
democracy and with private property: the leaders of the party 
in power, the Communist party, are endowed with dictatorial 
powers, and through such dictatorial powers directly control 
and run the whole economic machinery of the country. 


V 


Parliamentary inefficiency, corruption, vulgarity, and what 
not are today discredited. Therefore many people invoke a dicta- 
tor. But in so doing they only think of discarding parliamentary 
institutions. They do not think of surrendering to the dictator 
their political liberties and their personal rights. They do not 
realize that personal rights, political liberties, and representa- 
tive institutions are indissolubly woven together. 

If you admit freedom of thought as a personal right of the 
citizen you cannot contest his right to express his thoughts in 
speech or through the press, or to gather together with his fellow 
citizens in associations for the propagation of their thoughts. 
Thus a constitution which recognizes the personal rights of the 
citizen cannot suppress his political liberties. And if you recog- 
nize the political liberties of the citizen, that is to say his right 
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to oppose the party in power, you must also recognize his right 
to substitute for the party in power an opposition party when 
this latter has won the supporting faith of the majority of the 
citizens. If the citizen had the right to criticize the party in power 
but not the right to change it by means of lawful elections, either 
the exercise of the right of opposition would be reduced to fruit- 
less slander or freedom of speech, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of association, the right to assemble, would burst out in 
the violence of revolution. 

On the other hand, a constitution which entitled the citizens 
to choose the men who were to control their government would 
be a sham, if the government were entitled to violate the habeas 
corpus of the citizens or suppress their political liberties, when- 
ever they tried to oppose the party in power. As a consequence 
you cannot have personal rights and political liberties without 
having representative institutions. And you cannot suppress rep- 
resentative institutions without suppressing or at least deeply 
curtailing political liberties and personal rights. 

I said “representative” institutions; I did not say “parlia- 
mentary” institutions. We need not hold all democratic institu- 
tions sacrosanct. We must not shut our eyes to the unsatisfactory 
working of one of those institutions, the electoral and parli- 
amentary machine. Electoral institutions were born when the 
present economic condition had not yet developed. They must 
be renovated and adapted to the new conditions. I am prepared 
to shed all my blood in order to uphold personal rights and 
political liberties. I should not spare one single drop of it to 
uphold the present vote-catching system against those who are 
trying to find some different methods of representation, which 
would allow the citizen to make his will felt in local and cen- 
tral government without the disadvantages of the vote-catching 


system. 

Another of the weak points in present-day democracy is the 
Press. : 

A century ago, when the freedom of the press was one of 
the principal demands of the liberals everywhere, any group 
of men with talent and a small sum of money could start a 
newspaper and acquire an influence in the country proportionate 
to their talents. This was a period of free competition between 
small daily papers. During the last half-century the daily news- 
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paper has become a great capitalist enterprise. One cannot be 
established without a capital of millions; and whoever has the 
millions is in a position to flood the country with tons of printed 
matter every day, even though his genius consists solely in dis- 
covering what brand of crimes and feminine legs most appeal 
to the curiosity of the less educated section of the population. 
Many of these papers are the property of capitalist concerns 
or are subservient to personal vanities which only too often have 
nothing to do with the welfare of the community. The pub- 
lisher of one of these papers can poison the mind of a whole 
country with mendacious stories and can destroy the honor of 
any honest man with libels so cleverly concocted that they are 
not actionable at law. Whenever he sees fit he can mislead his 
readers by the simple suppression of such news as he does not 
care to see in print. The publisher of a paper is a despot who is 
not responsible to anyone for the manner in which he exercises 
his authority. The press is a dictatorial institution planted in the 
midst of other democratic institutions, disturbing and perverting 
the functioning of democracy. The division of powers upon 
which democracy was based a half-century has disappeared: the 
Fourth Estate—the great daily press—has overcome all the 
other powers—the executive, the legislative, and the judicial. 

Here, then, we have another example—after that of the vote- 
catching system—of a democratic institution, the freedom of the 
Press, which needs to be regulated by rules better adapted to 
the new social conditions. 

These problems may be faced with two opposite purposes. A 
democrat faces them with the purpose of healing democracy and 
of making it more sincere and efficient through free discussion 
and through the free codperation of the citizens, and he refuses 
to give up to one man and his party the right to do what they 
think fit in a country of deaf-mutes and slaves. A Fascist or 
a Communist on the contrary faces the same problems with the 
arriére pensée of taking advantage of the deficiencies of the 
democratic institutions in order to destroy all the institutions 
of democracy. 


VI 


Since a dictatorial régime is the opposite of a democratic 
régime nothing is easier than to assume that a dictatorial régime 
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would give results opposite to those produced by democracy. 
Suffering severe hardships under a democratic rule, people 
think that they would feel better if they were living under a 
dictator, and they are even ready to surrender their political 
liberties and their personal rights in order to get some respite 
from their disease. They are like the invalid who seeks help in 
stupefying drugs. 

They commit a logical mistake. The fact that a dictatorial 
régime is the opposite of a democratic régime does not guaran- 
tee that it will yield results opposite to those of democracy, and, 
that as a consequence, if democracy gives unsatisfactory results, 
dictatorship will give nothing but satisfactory ones. As a matter 
of fact a dictatorial government might produce the same bad 
results as democracy and in addition many other bad results 
which are not found in a democracy. 

European dictatorships are suffering today from an economic 
distress no less severe than that prevailing in democratic coun- 
tries and, in addition, they have created a problem—the prob- 
lem of the political liberties and the personal rights of the citi- 
zen—which does not exist in democratic countries. 

The leader in a democracy is as a rule slow in making deci- 
sions because he feels his responsibility towards the country and 
thus not infrequently loses opportunities. This is one of the 
draw-backs of democracy. He who is ill is in a hurry to get well 
and is therefore ready to place his fate in the hands of who- 
ever promises him “to get things done,” which means to get 
things done in a hurry. But quick action often results in quick 
blunders. This is one of the drawbacks of the dictatorship. He 
who invokes a dictator never bothers to balance the drawback 
of democratic slowness against the danger of quick dictatorial 
blundering. He merely assumes that the quick action of the 
dictator will never lead to a blunder. 

When democrats admit the abuses of the press, Fascists and 
Communists come forward and say: “Let us put the press under 
the control of the Government.” 

The countries which have swallowed this medicine have soon 
discovered that the press is just as corrupt and mendacious 
under a Fascist régime as it had been previously, because the 
papers are still owned by private interests, and in addition are 
under the thumb of the party in power. In Soviet Russia there 
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are no private interests, but there are those of the party in power 
just as in Fascist countries. 

In democratic countries some independent and honest papers 
are allowed to exist. It is thanks to the controversies between 
papers of different parties, both honest and dishonest, partisan 
and independent, that a glimmer of light sometimes filters 
through to the people in a democracy. Suppress these controver- 
sies, and the citizen who under a democracy is short-sighted will 
become altogether blind under a dictatorship. 

This does not mean that democracy must continue to leave 
to the publishers of newspapers complete liberty to do as they 
please. Liberty without responsibility is not democracy but des- 
potism. Today a newspaper publisher can be sued and punished 
only if he has slandered a particular person or a particular 
group of persons, or if he commits other legally punishable 
crimes through his paper. Among the crimes punishable by law 
is not included the publication of news which, although it does 
not defame anyone in particular, is nevertheless in itself false. 
A newspaper publisher may, for example, publish a spurious 
text of a treaty of alliance between two countries, thereby raising 
all over the world a wave of chauvinism, without being respon- 
sible to anyone for his impropriety and his bad faith. The small 
shop-keeper who sells adulterated liquor can be arrested, tried, 
fined, and reduced to ruin—and it is just that this should be 
so. A magnate of the press can pervert the minds of millions 
of men and women without anyone’s calling him to account for 
what he has done. 

Every citizen should have the right to sue a paper for having 
published false news—note well, not an editorial comment on 
correctly reported news but news in itself false. And the fine 
should be in proportion to the gravity of the false news, to the 
good or bad faith of the paper responsible for its publication, 
and to the paper’s circulation. If a law were thus to oblige news- 
paper editors to wait several days in order to verify certain news 
before publishing it, the world would lose nothing by such a 
delay. And whoever in order to sell the largest possible num- 
ber of copies rushed to press with false news would be punished 
where he had sinned—in his pocketbook. 

Newspaper publishers should also be made financially re- 
sponsible for the suppression of news of public interest. A paper 
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is expected to give its readers not only the truth but a// the truth. 
And when it fails to live up to this promise, it should be con- 
sidered not only as morally reprehensible but as legally punish- 
able. Any reader should have the right to demand that the 
paper carry news of public interest, with the reservation that 
the newspaper can comment on that news as it wishes. And the 
refusal to print the news should give the reader the right to 
sue the paper—leaving to the Court the determination as to 
whether or not the news was of public interest. 

Finally, every paper should be compelled to publish its fi- 
nancial account, showing the number of subscribers, the num- 
ber of copies sold at retail, the income received from these two 
sources as well as from advertising and financial backers, the 
names and salaries of the editor and his staff, and all the other 
expenses. A paper should not be regarded as a private enterprise, 
but as an institution of public interest. Therefore, it should be 
obliged to publish its financial statement like other institutions 
of public interest. And the judiciary should be empowered, 
either on its own initiative or that of private citizens, to desig- 
nate accountants to examine the accounts published and deter- 
mine their correctness. 

These limitations on the despotism of newspapers would in 
no way destroy the liberties of the press. They would serve to 
protect the community against the abuses of the press. 


VII 


I do not know whether President Roosevelt will succeed or 
fail in his endeavor to overcome the problems which face the 
United States today. This I do know, that whatever turn the 
fortunes of the United States may take, their difficulties would 
be no nearer their solution if, instead of being afflicted with a 
democracy, they were enjoying the blessing of a dictatorship. 
Under a dictatorship the opponents of the party in power would 
find every legal channel for venting their grievances blocked. 
As a consequence, instead of seeking a way out through the legal 
methods of free discussion, they would be obliged to resort to 
revolutionary agitation in order to overthrow the party in power. 
The party in power, in its turn, would be obliged to repress by 
force the attempts towards revolt. It would have to cover the 
country with a network of spies. It would have to transform the 
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teachers of all the schools into agents of propaganda for the 
party in power of glorification of the dictator and of calumny 
against his opponents. It would have to oblige the ministers 
of all churches to be silent on all political questions of the day, 
or to speak only in favor of the party in power. American citi- 
zens would have all the evils of the economic crisis from which 
they labor under the present democratic form of government. 
And they would have to suffer in addition from the disadvan- 
tages of a dictatorship which would pillage their political lib- 
erties and their personal rights and would make necessary a san- 
guinary revolution. 

The greatest drawback of the dictatorship is that the country’s 
discontent can find no outlet except in a bloodly revolution. 

Democracy is the régime of homeopathic revolutions. Every 
national election is a homeopathic revolution. Discontent ex- 
presses itself through opposition parties. When discontent be- 
comes too acute, there is an electoral landslide, and that is all. 

From their point of view the communists are quite correct 
in everywhere striving to sabotage democratic institutions: they 
send their deputies to the various parliaments with the object 
of making the normal play of the parties as disordered and in- 
effective as possible; they provoke ill-considered strikes and 
street-fighting in order to bring on similarly ill-considered re- 
action; in Germany they worked with the Nazis in order to 
make life for the Social-Democrats impossible and in France 
with the Royalists during the attempted anti-parliamentary 
coup de main of last February. The communists think that 
when all the safety valves which democracy offers discontent 
have been stopped up, all the opposition groups will be obliged 
to become revolutionaries. The day the dictatorship for one rea- 
son or another collapses, will, they hope, show that the only 
alternative is revolution, and from this revolution they will 
emerge with the power in their hands because they were the 
best organized minority. 

If one wants to strike a fair balance sheet, one must not com- 
pare the flaws of democracy with the merits of dictatorship, 
but he must take into account both advantages and disadvantages 
of democracy on one hand, and dictatorship on the other. There 
are no faultless forms of government, because there are no 
faultless men, and governments—either democratic or dicta- 
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torial—are made with men, nay rather with politicians, who do 
not conform as a rule to the best type of man. Therefore al! 
governments are bad. Democracy is preferable to dictatorship, 
not because dictatorship is bad and democracy is good, but because 
democracy is bad and dictatorship is worse. 


VIII 


Those who ask for a dictatorship to heal the diseases which 
are not cured under a democratic rule maintain that democracy 
makes good leadership impossible, and that only if democracy 
is done away with, a good leadership becomes possible. They 
reproach the politicians of democracy with all kinds of mistakes 
and misdeeds, ill-advised undertakings, missed opportunities, 
waste and extravagance, corruption and stupidity. 

Their reproaches are justified. If one observes, for instance, 
the conditions prevailing in Eurore in July 1914, on the eve 
of the World War, one can fairiy maintain that men like Mon- 
sieur Poincaré in democratic France, or Sir Edward Grey in 
democratic England, did not display a great amount of intelli- 
gence. France and England lacked good leadership. 

But the unbalanced, boastful, and cowardly William II, Em- 
peror of Germany, the decrepit and imbecile Francis Joseph, 
Emperor of Austria, and the weak-minded and emasculated 
Nicholas II, Czar of Russia, were not the offspring of democ- 
racy. They were the quintessence of aristocratic principles, and 
to them democracy was nothing but criminal nonsense. Neither 
in Great Britain nor in France were men like Rasputin the in- 
timate advisers of the leaders, as in Russia. One should remem- 
ber these facts before proclaiming that only by doing away with 
democratic institutions would good leadership be made possible. 

There is no opposition between democracy and leadership. 
When a man arises capable of being the leader of a democracy, 
democracy willingly submits to the command of that leader. 
Washington and Lincoln were leaders in a democratic country. 
Lloyd George and Clemenceau were leaders during the World 
War in England and France, which had democratic constitu- 
tions. President Masaryck today is the leader of a democratic 
country, Chekoslovakia. 

The difference between the leader of a democracy and the 
leader of a dictatorship is not that the first is encumbered by 
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Parliament, whereas the latter can do whatever he desires. The 
leader of a democratic government can also do all that he thinks 
it is his duty to do if he really has the personal qualities to 
stir up the faith and enthusiasm of his countrymen. And the 
dictator also becomes powerless as soon as he loses those quali- 
ties. 

Unfortunately under any form of government whatsoever 
men of real ability are exceedingly few. And when such men 
are missing it is childish to think that they would suddenly arise 
if they are endowed with dictatorial powers. 

The danger of a democracy is that the citizens often delude 
themselves into thinking that a mountebank is a man of genius 
and submit to his leadership. As long as they retain within their 
own hands the right of dismissing their leader as soon as they 
see that he is a mountebank, the evil is only temporary. But 
if they accept him as a dictator, they can no longer get rid of 
him. The evil thereupon becomes permanent. 

When one deplores the lack of leadership in a democracy 
and asks for a dictator, one assumes that the dictator will be 
able to solve any problem in the interest of the community by 
choosing for each question those experts who have the secret of 
good solutions. Government by experts has become the war cry 
of enemies of democracy everywhere. The world is full of ex- 
perts who propose plans. And we, unfortunate, wrecked, in- 
experts, are summoned to bow before a dictator who knows how 
to choose his own experts. Democracy is the mob, a herd of more 
or less ignorant men and women. How can a mass of such peo- 
ple solve problems which need the work of experts? How can 
they choose experts to whom will be entrusted the task of 
solving problems? The mob only chooses politicians and poli- 
ticlans are not experts. 

As a matter of fact, the dictator himself is a politician. No 
less than the politicians of democracy must he rely on experts. 
And no more than the politicians of democracy is he capable 
of judging beforehand the ability of his experts, nor does he 
know better beforehand what results the work of his experts 
will yield. He must await those results, judging the tree by 
its fruits. 

Ask two experts to solve a technical problem. Ten to one 
they will not agree in preparing the solution and neither of the 
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two will admit that the solution of the other might be better 
than his. The expert as a rule believes himself infallible. More- 
over he often finds it convenient to make use of his own knowl- 
edge not in the interests of the community but in order to re- 
plenish his own purse. Select a commission of experts to solve 
a problem of tariff, of taxation, of banking and so on; under 
whatever type of government, democratic or dictatorial, half 
of the experts are likely to be narrow-minded, oversighted, and 
pigheaded specialists—the other half will be made up of agents 
of bankers, or industrialists, or other hidden interests. It will 
be a miracle if there is to be found among them a few broad- 
minded and disinterested men. 

The World War was the work of diplomatic experts. What 
did the people know about that network of manoeuvres and 
counter-manoeuvres to which the diplomatic experts were de- 
voting their skill and their stupidity during the forty years pre- 
ceding the War? 

When the War broke out, the diplomatic experts yielded the 
command to the experts of military operations. Now that the 
memoirs of the chiefs who conducted all the armies are gradu- 
ally being published, we are able to measure the intellectual and 
mural poverty of all those famous experts of military science; 
incapable of detaching themselves from traditional ideas, jealous 
of one another, preoccupied most of all with their own careers, 
more ready to sacrifice thousands of human lives than to ac- 
cept a plan the success of which could go to others. In all the 
documents which are gradually being published, the best show- 
ing is made not by the military experts, but by those non-expert 
politicians who had the responsibility of the governments. They 
often foresaw the disasters brought on by the pigheadedness of 
experts and sought to correct their errors, and assumed the re- 
sponsibility for those errors in the public eye rather than de- 
molish the confidence of the public in the military chiefs. The 
World War was won by those countries in which, thanks to 
democratic institutions, the politicians inexpert of military af- 
fairs succeeded in some degree in watching over the work of 
the military experts and in preventing them from committing 
too many blunders. The errors of the military experts in Russia, 
Germany, and Austria exceeded the errors of the experts of the 
democratic countries; and so these latter won the War. 
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When the War was over the military experts retired into 
the background and a new set of experts came to the fore, those 
of finance; the experts who determined the amount of the Ger- 
man reparations, the experts who evolved the Dawes plan and 
the Young plan, the experts of the American banks who went 
around all over the old and new worlds offering billions of 
dollars to those who desired money and those who did not. The 
present worldwide economic crisis resulted from the unchecked 
work of those famous experts. 

In the face of technical problems which require the work of 
experts, the politician, be he a dictator or a democratic leader, 
is like one who seeks a physician for a sick friend. 

The sick person suffers with a headache. Even if he is the 
most illiterate man in this world, he alone is competent to say 
whether he feels well or ill, and whether his pain is in his head, 
or in his stomach, or in his liver. But he is not competent to diag- 
nose his own illness nor to prescribe the medicine for it. He may 
think that his illness dwells in his head, while he is actually 
afflicted in the stomach or in the liver. The friend of the sick 
man is no more competent than he to solve the technical prob- 
lems of diagnosing and prescribing. He seeks an expert—the 
physician—and asks him to solve those technical problems. The 
man who chooses a physician is not in a position to judge be- 
forehand whether the physician is good or not. If he could pass 
judgment on the technical ability of the physician then he him- 
self would be a physician and would not need to go around to 
seek for another expert. 

When the physician is chosen, the patient gets well because 
he had to get well, or dies, because he had to die. If the patient 
recovers, he and his friends conclude that the doctor was an able 
expert. If the patient dies, it is the doctor’s fault. If the disease 
lasts too long the patient and his friends go from one expert to 
another until the patient either gets well or dies. If you could 
not change your physician, your physician would become your 
dictator and you would be no longer his client, but his subject. 

In political questions the people, the mob, the common herd, 
are the patient. Their task in a democratic government is not to 
solve the technical problems. It is simply to tell whether they 
feel well or badly, and they say it through the press, through 
their associations, and on election day. If the people feel well 
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they give the credit for their prosperity to the party in power, 
and they return to office on election day the politicians of the 
party in power. If they do not feel well, they vote for the poli- 
ticians of the opposition. The politicians thus elected are not 
experts. They are the friends of the sick person who secure doc- 
tors who will cure him. They choose the experts to whom the 
solution of the technical problems is entrusted. They change 
them if the solution is too slow in coming or if conditions be- 
come worse instead of improving. 

In a democratic government you can oblige your representa- 
tives to change your physician. Under a dictatorship you are 
the slaves of the experts chosen by the dictator as long as they 
enjoy the confidence of the dictator, or of his intimate advisers, 
or of his mistress. You have no channels at your disposal through 
which you can make known whether the dictator and his ex- 
perts have healed or increased the discomforts from which you 
suffer. But the dictator and his newspapers are there to announce 
to the world and his wife that you are going strong and are 
the most happy person alive since the days of the Garden of 
Eden. And all over the world a sufficient number of venal 
journalists, retired colonels, halfenamoured females and im- 
mature boys will always be found ready to believe that every- 
body is comfortable thanks to the magnetic powers of the dic- 
tator. 

Experts are necessary in governments of all kinds, but they 
also are dangerous in governments of all kinds. The only thing 
one knows either under a democracy or under a dictatorship 
is that the damages produced by the errors or by the dishonesty 
of pigheaded or unscrupulous experts will be paid for by the 
people. 

The difference between democracy and dictatorship is that 
in democracy the leader must give account of the results of the 
work of his advisers to the representatives of the citizens, where- 
as the advisers of a dictator have to give account only to the 
dictator. You cannot discuss their work because such a discus- 
sion would imply doubts as to the wisdom of the dictator who 
chose them. You do not even know their names. The advisers 
of the dictator form a secret gang of irresponsible masters who 
pull the strings behind the scenes while the dictator stands in 
the limelight threatening any opponent with a firing squad. 
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IX 


Democracy is based on the assumption that nobody is in- 
fallible and that nobody possesses the secret of good govern- 
ment. There does not exist a social science as exact as the physi- 
cal sciences. The phenomena of social life are infinitely more 
complicated than those of the physical world. Furthermore, the 
extremely numerous and complex forces which keep the social 
machine moving cannot be measured by objective standards as 
can those of the physical world. And finally, hypotheses on so- 
cial facts cannot be proved by experiment, as in the physical 
sciences. The more complex society becomes, the more difficult 
it becomes to predict its future and the more the art of govern- 
ment becomes uncertain. No one, for instance, can in advance 
tell what effects a change in the American tariff régime will 
have on the rest of the world, and upon the United States it- 
self. A law promoted with the best moral intentions in the world 
may, like prohibition, produce most disastrous moral effects. 
Vice versa, a banking law promoted by men interested in nothing 
but their own profit at the expense of the country at large, may 
turn out to have brought results extremely beneficial to the 
country. Since no one has a monopoly on infallibiliy, there is 
no other method for facing problems than to try the various 
possible methods one after the other. The citizens organize 
themselves into parties and confide the government to that party 
whose leaders inspire the most confidence. If this party fails 
to justify the confidence placed in it, another one is put in its 
place. By trial and error—“muddling through,” as the English 
say—we finally find a way out. Sometimes the way out opens 
up by itself when the people least expect it and without the 
parties’ having contributed in any way to the event. There are 
lucky politicians and unlucky politicians. One man just happens 
to be passing the door at the very moment it opens, neither a 
minute too early nor a minute too late, and he enters without 
the slightest difficulty. Another man may knock at the door for 
years and it will never open for him. 

Dictatorship is based on the assumption that humanity is 
divided into two quite unequal parts: the mass, the “common 
herd,” which knows and understands nothing; and a minority, 
“the chosen few,” which alone knows the secrets to the solutions 
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of all problems. Not a few intellectuals had humble day laborers 
for fathers, and under the ancient oligarchical régimes they 
would have been condemned to remain day laborers all their 
lives, or at best they would have become grooms to some noble 
lord or tutors to his mentally deficient son. They have risen 
to high social positions in the modern democracies thanks not 
only to their own intelligence but also to the opportunities 
opened to the talents by democratic institutions. They curse 
democracy and invoke the government’s monopoly in favor of 
the “chosen few.” Naturally they are convinced that it belongs 
to them to occupy the best seats among the “chosen few.” 

But the “chosen few” must be chosen by someone. This is 
the business of the dictator. “Authority comes from above.” In 
the Catholic Church—a perfectly organized religious dictator- 
ship—the Pope, divinely inspired, ordains the bishops, who in 
in turn ordain the priests, thus forming the class of the “chosen 
few” to whom the faithful owe undisputed obedience: one God, 
one truth, one shepherd, one hierarchy of subordinate shep- 
herds, and one flock to be guarded from sin and error. It is 
true that the Pope is infallible only when he speaks “ex ca- 
thedra,” and that since the declaration of Papal Infallibility in 
1870 he has had the prudence never to speak “ex cathedra”; 
yet the theologians teach that even when he is not speaking “ex 
cathedra” the pope enjoys the “special assistance” of the Holy 
Ghost and that therefore he who contradicts him places him- 
self in the danger of falling into error and in any case commits 
the sin of pride. Likewise in the old absolutist monarchies the 
king was privileged with the special assistance of Heaven: Bos- 
suet said so to Louis XIV and the latter believed him. In the 
modern dictatorships God occupies a rather insecure place. Only 
for Mussolini has Pius XI so far certified that he was “sent by 
Divine Providence.” It is possible that some fine day Hitler will 
receive a similar certification from the Holy See. He who can- 
not aspire to such approval is the godless Stalin. But even he has 
his Bible, the source of infallible inspiration: “Das Kapital.” 

Whether or not they are provided with the cornerstone of 
divine inspiration, all dictators are infallible. “Mussolini is al- 
ways right.” And the “chosen few” whom the dictator desig- 
nates from above are infallible like him. 

The dictator and his “chosen few” are “the State.” The 
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philosophers paid by the Fascist States are as a rule right-wing 
Hegelians. “The State,” for them as for Hegel, is “the divine 
idea on earth,” “the spirit becoming conscious of itself,” it “has 
its own end in itself,” it “has supreme rights over the individ- 
ual,” etc. 

The leader of a democracy says to his adversaries: “I think 
I am right, but I may be wrong; let me try and see what are 
the practical results of my actions. If they are bad, then you will 
have your chance.” The dictator says: “I am right, and the re- 
sults of my activity will always be good”; “either for me or 
against me”; “everything within the state, nothing outside the 
state, nothing against the state”; “I am the state”; he who 
opposes the state is an outlaw. 

He who is convinced that he possesses the secret for making 
men virtuous and happy and who is at the head of a party which 
preaches his infallibility, must ever be ready to kill. Robespierre 
was a man of faith. Toleration is the fruit of doubt. Men ceased 
being fanatics in religion and disarmed their priests only when 
they began to be assailed by doubts concerning the doctrines 
taught by their priests. 

The Catholic Church today is disarmed and therefore no 
longer burns heretics: it contents itself with condemning them 
to the eternal flames after they are dead. But Stalin, Mussolini, 
and Hitler are armed. Their field of operations is this world, 
not the next. That which for the Pope is a sin, is for them a 
crime. 

The Pope has behind him a tradition of almost two millenia. 
He can count on that reverence which is begotten of long habit. 
He is backed by a solid international organization. Therefore 
he has less need of material force and advertising. The modern 
dictators are parvenus. Their prestige begins to weaken as soon 
as one leaves the territories which they control with their arms. 
The more recent their origin, the less secure is the ideological 
basis and more circumscribed is the geographical area of their 
authority, the more the modern dictators have to use and abuse 
material force and must depend on the newspapers and the 
movies for the maintenance of their personal prestige. 
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A system under which all decisions come from above, and 
where blind obedience is the foremost duty and virtue of the 
subject, is bound to impose on its followers a more or less ex- 
tensive amount of intellectual abdication. It must therefore not 
appeal to the intellect and to logic but to that dark zone which 
exists within the spirit of every man and woman and from which 
logic and the intellect are excluded. Dictatorships need myths, 
symbols and ceremonies in order to regiment, exalt, and startle 
the multitude and smother any attempt on its part to think. 
The imaginative and pompous ceremonies and the mysterious 
rites in a strange tongue performed by the Catholic Church are 
masterpieces of their kind. It is this model that the Fascists and 
communists are imitating when they appeal by means of their 
mass demonstrations to the irrational instincts of the gregarious 
crowds. 

The politicians of a democracy also exploit mass demonstra- 
tions. But from the democratic point of view they are committing 
an evil deed. The sincere democrat does not like colorful, noisy, 
and colossal manifestations. There is at the bottom of his soul 
the naked severity of the first Puritans. After these exceptional 
moments, in which even in a democracy resort is had to the 
trick of arousing mob emotion, the rule of free discussion re- 
sumes its rights and individual intelligence is again called upon 
to perform its duty. 

Here appears the weakness of democracy as compared with 
dictatorship. The majority of men and women do not like to 
assume the responsibility of thinking. Whoever invites them to 
surrender their intelligence into the hands of a “Savior” is sure 
of finding a wider response than he who invites them to make 
an effort to analyze their ideas, classify their experiences, and 
reflect upon them with calm. By promising everything to every- 
body, a politician may easily become a dictator at a moment of 
economic distress or political bewilderment. Any lazy mind can 
solve any economic and political problem by uttering the mere 
words “We want a dictator.” 

Nothing is harder than to respect in our opponent the human 
dignity common to us both, and therefore to tolerate contradic- 
tion. Nothing is harder than to accept competition on equal 
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terms with one’s opponent; to trust the good sense and moral 
sanity of our country; to face with fortitude the struggles of 
today in order that a wider and more stable codperation may be 
prepared for tomorrow. 

Despotism is easier to conceive and practice than liberty. It is 
handier to crack the skull of an opponent than to persuade him, 
The great Italian liberal, Count Cavour, was wont to say: “Any 
idiot can rule a country by martial law.” 

All of this makes free régimes more difficult to create and to 
maintain than despotic ones. 

Even though we may not like dictatorial régimes, we must 
admit in all fairness that throughout history they have been 
the rule, while democratic régimes have been the exception. 

Until the Reform Act of 1832 England had an oligarchic 
government. She became an actual democracy only during the 

ast fifty years. In France democracy began to exist a half- 
century ago. The oldest democracy in the modern world is the 
North American democracy. The United States is the youngest 
nation in the world and the oldest democracy. But American 
democracy was born only a century ago. 

The State which is ruled by the predestined and infallible 
man is not only that particular organization through which the 
dictator and his advisers control the country. It is optimum gov- 
ernment. It is the culmination of history from the age of the 
caveman to the present day. The nation which has been blessed 
with the predestined man—Russia, Italy, Germany—is a na- 
tion of Chosen People who announce to mankind the beginning 
of a new communist or Fascist civilization. And the party of 
the dictator is the torch-bearer of this new civilization, an army 
of believers, the salt of the earth. 

This chosen nation is surrounded by nations who envy her, 
who frustrate her at every turn, and who are working for her 
ruin. The chosen nation is not only threatened by other nations, 
but also undermined, “stabbed in the back,” by that part of her 
own citizens who refuse to support her government in its strug- 
gle against the foreigner. That is why the infallible dictator 
must crush all domestic traitors. He must enable himself not 
to be “stabbed in the back” while settling accounts with the 
foreigner. 

Russian, Italian, and German young men are kept in a state 
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of apocalyptic expectation of great events by which Mussolini 
or Hitler will lead Italy or Germany to the new Empire, and 
Stalin will unloose communist revolution all over the world. 
This explosive mixture of megalomania and mania of persecu- 
tion is the main source of communist and Fascist strength among 
young people. The young generation was educated (or rather 
was not educated) during the War in an atmosphere of burn- 
ing nationalism. To this youth men like Mussolini and Hitler 
offer the idea that they and their Fascists alone are working for 
the greatness of the nation, while anarchists, communists, so- 
cialists, democrats, and pacifists are betraying the nation. The 
communists in Russia do not speak of the “nation,” but of the 
“proletariat”; yet the chosen “proletariat” is that of Russia. In 
Russia communism and nationalism combine to create a mix- 
ture no less explosive than that which in Italy and Germany 
is composed of nationalism alone. 

Nationalistic exaltation is to be found also in democratic coun- 
tries. But in democratic countries the nationalistic groups, even 
when they are in power, are obliged to reckon with those groups 
which work for peace. The citizens are enabled to read conflict- 
ing papers. They are entitled to choose between the nationalists 
and their opponents. The politicians, even if they are national- 
istically minded, are bound not to defy the pacifist sentiments if 
they wish not to find them on the side of their competitors on 
the day of the national elections. Communists and Fascists term 
this caution “democratic hypocrisy.” One should rather term 
it hypocrisy to which nationalistic politicians are obliged to re- 
sort under a democratic régime. 

In Italy, in Germany, in Russia, no such hypocrisy is needed. 
The people hear but one single bell. No opposition to national- 
ism is permitted. 

Today Russia and Germany are not yet sufficiently equipped 
for war. And Mussolini cannot wage war by his own forces alone. 
But will that be true a few years from now? In politics, and es- 
pecially foreign politics, “words are deeds.” It is not the first 
shot which starts war, it is the first word provocative of that war- 
like mentality out of which the first shot will some day be fired. 
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extravagantly high. It has unwisely been expected that edu- 
cation would banish crime and poverty. The childish faith in 
Higher Education was part of that democratic illusion which 
dominated the West from the end of the eighteenth century un- 
til the close of the last war. Unfortunately an ideal is judged 
not by what has actually been realized but by what has been 
mistakenly expected. The ascetic ideal certainly conferred real 
benefits upon the medieval world, but it was judged and con- 
demned because of its failure to accomplish the wild dreams 
of its own devotees. And in the disillusionment which prepared 
the way for the destruction of the monasteries not the least 
powerful agent was the disillusionment of those who had tried 
the ascetic ideal themselves—and had found in wanting. In the 
same way, the real benefits of Higher Education may easily be 
ignored in the destruction of quite fantastic expectations as to 
what it would do. 

So today popular discontent with Higher Education is fos- 
tered by those who have enjoyed its privileges and chosen to 
discount them. In the opinion of many graduates Higher Edu- 
cation has not fitted them to live in the existing world nor has 
their acquaintance with professors offered any convincing testi- 
mony as to the value of Higher Education. There is no more 
rabid monk hater than an ex-novice and no fiercer critic of uni- 
versities than a graduate of one. Particularly caustic in his com- 
ments is the graduate who has failed to find occupation since 
he left his Alma Mater. 

Unemployment does not lead many college graduates to a 
very critical analysis of the existing economic order nor to any 
very profound evaluation of the education they received. But 
the unemployed graduate is apt to discover that playing in the 
instrumental club has more economic value than a straight A 
course, and that a saxophone provides a more certain entree to 
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cultivated society than dim memories of History 26 and English 

2. 
‘ The graduate often finds himself unfitted for life in the ex- 
isting world and quite as often suspects that his mentors are 
equally as unfit. Four years of college are usually sufficient to 
convince anyone that though many professors have knowledge 
very few have wisdom. The undergraduate observes that in 
matters of religion, of politics, of economics, and of ethics, pro- 
fessors are quite as prejudiced and unintelligent as any group of 
business men. In such a harsh judgment there is a dash of youth- 
ful intolerance, but surely also a large proportion of truth. 
Moreover, the undergraduate notes that the wisdom which 
makes life noble and tolerable is quite as rare in the faculty as 
in the factory. He may respect Professor So and So for his un- 
rivalled knowledge of Middle English, but he notices that the 
most eminent scholars are apt to be as bigoted, as foolish, as un- 
happy in all the significant areas of life as other mortals. He 
concludes, therefore, that at best Higher Education is irrelevant 
to the main interests of life and at worst mischievous. 

The present predicament of the universities should cause no 
surprise to anyone familiar with history. Most ideals rapidly 
crystallize into institutions where they perish. Buildings soon 
become the cenotaphs of ideals. The story of monasticism antici- 
pates that of Higher Education. Monasticism grew swiftly as 
the organization of the ascetic ideal. Monasticism died in sump- 
tuous abbeys. So with Education. Once it was a matter of in- 
adequate buildings and great teachers. That era is over. The 
passionately held ideal of education led to building just as the 
ascetic ideal led to monasticism and then to monasteries. But 
buildings, however well designed for an immediate purpose, al- 
most invariably hinder development, because buildings require 
upkeep, upkeep requires administration, and administration 
loves stability. 

Almost any building by its physical arrangement and situa- 
tion allows only a limited variety of use. The Harvard Houses, 
for example, are bound to foster one particular mode of student 
life. It may be that mode is good, but whether good or bad, vari- 
ation from that mode is strictly limited by the actual arrange- 
ments of bricks and mortar. 

Buildings, therefore, by their own physical limitation inevi- 
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tably restrict the ideal which they were erected to serve. Build- 
ings, moreover, require wealth both initially and continually; 
they cannot be erected without money and they cannot be main- 
tained without cost. Universities with splendid buildings require 
and also flaunt wealth. As long as the ideals for which that 
wealth is being used are widely honored, just so long their mag- 
nificence is an occasion for pride; but the moment the ideal it- 
self is seriously called in question, that same wealth provokes 
envy. And envy becomes dangerous to the institution just as soon 
as the class in power finds that urgent need for such wealth 
is coupled with a misliking for the ideal it serves. The analogy 
is with Henry VIII and the monasteries. As long as the wealth 
of the monasteries was employed on behalf of an ideal respected 
by those in power, just so long it was safe from spoliation. But 
the monastic ideal did wane and it was for well-known reasons 
a particularly hateful ideal to the class rising into power. The 
wealth of the monasteries then became their doom. Today the 
universities and colleges offer an immense spoil just so soon as 
the secular penalty of sacrilege is removed by a change of public 
opinion. And public opinion on Higher Education is changing. 
The value of college no longer goes unquestioned; the worth 
of Higher Education is being challenged both by the class now 
in power and by the class struggling towards power. The capital- 
ist questions any liberal form of Higher Education if widely 
extended, because it is expensive to maintain; because it does not 
serve his economic interest as do technical schools; because it 
creates an intelligentsia which cannot be absorbed economically 
into the capitalist class. Of course the argument is usually 
phrased differently. “State universities increase taxation.” “Col- 
leges breed radicals.” “A useful training for business is what 
people need.” The other class questions Higher Education from 
another angle, chiefly that it is used to impose middle-class 
ideas. Both classes agree in criticising the existing relation of 
the universities to society. 

But this external criticism of the ideal of Higher Education 
is all the more threatening because the ideal itself is being de- 
graded by those who serve it. Education has become a business 
rather than a vocation; and the more education becomes a busi- 
ness the less enthusiasm it engenders among the public and even 
among teachers themselves. Teaching has become a bore. Very 
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many, possibly the majority of instructors long to escape the 
task of teaching for the joys of research. At intervals and at 
increasingly frequent moments professors entertain misgivings 
about their own occupation. 

Even the scholar’s passion for truth has become perverted 
into passion for accuracy. The scholar dreads passing an unveri- 
fied reference as the monk dreaded to entertain impure thoughts. 
The love of truth, like the love of purity, too easily changes into 
an anxious, timid scrupulosity. Accuracy for the scholar, like 
virginity for the ascetic, changes from a necessary means to an 
absolute end. Professors who would shudder at an imperfect 
bibliography often lack any real passion for truth. They are in- 
tellectual eunuchs “which were made eunuchs” by the process 
of getting their degree. To such men with a perverted notion 
of truth, with a morbid timidity which refuses to allow their 
thoughts to stray for a moment outside their own field, to such 
men is committed the care of eager, enquiring, unformed minds. 

Certainly there are in our universities and colleges many 
excellent teachers, men who love to teach, but they are in a 
minority and the policies of most universities are not in their 
hands. I do maintain on the basis of experience that academic 
education does marvelously little to develop a love of truth and 
avery great deal to further intellectual timidity and to inculcate 
prejudice. Certainly the educated youth of Germany and the 
university professors of that land have shown little resistance to 
the infection of the wildest racial prejudices, and as for courage 
to withstand error in the name of truth the German pastor has 
shown more evidence of possessing it than the German pro- 
fessor. It is a strange but explicable paradox that men who pro- 
fessionally are committed to truth, whose opinions in their own 
field can be relied upon as the product of rigorous thought upon 
ascertained fact, are often scandalously timid and prejudiced in 
every significant area of human interest and activity. Intellectual 
integrity, like monastic virginity, when it has lost its passionate 
motive becomes a neurotic timidity—a fear of life. 

But the real peril of the universities is the weakening of their 
functional relation with society. The degradation of the ideal 
follows upon its isolation and its specialization. Professional 
schools are not much troubled to define their connection with the 
contemporary world. Obviously the practice of medicine has a 
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value for society. Therefore students and teachers in a medical 
school enjoy the reassurance that comes from realizing that their 
art is honored and their science required by society—but what 
relation have the humanities to the contemporary world? Of 
what use are they? 

The question has been raised with most ungentlemanly cru- 
dity. Are professors artisans that their work should be subjected 
to the test of utility? Have Shakespeare, T. S. Eliot, and Renais- 
sance painting any use? Only a barbarian would ask such a ques- 
tion. I shall be told that I desire a vocational education and that 
the proper place for it is a technical school. But that is neither 
the question nor the answer. The question is what social function 
do literary colleges serve? What is the social value of Higher 
Education? The obvious reply is that learning, like virtue, is its 
own reward. But the slogan “education for education’s sake,” 
or “scholarship for scholarship’s sake,” is as stupid a slogan as 
“art for art’s sake.” True, a constant concern with edification 
vitiates religion, art, and scholarship. Nevertheless a complete 
preoccupation with the technic and minutiae of scholarship and 
art impoverishes scholarship and art. And, though they have 
a measure of autonomy, to abstract religion, art, and scholarship 
from their social and contemporary context, is to make them 
meaningless. 

If professors lack any conception of their functional relation to 
society, it follows their profession will first become isolated from 
society and then attacked by it. The one task the literary colleges 
do admirably is to train scholars to train other scholars. Like the 
monasteries, the universities are devoting their energy to per- 
petuating themselves in almost complete detachment from their 
social environment. Universities have little sense of their obli- 
gation to the community. 

As the universities are growing more and more unmindful of 
their social function so the public is getting more and more 
specific in its criticism of Higher Education. A college education 
is useless and it is wholly in the interest of a particular class. As 
one Harvard student remarked on graduation, “What a swell 
preparation I’ve had to live in the gay nineties!” Precisely. The 
two accusations are really one. University education is useless 
in exact proportion as it is class-determined. The universities are 
busily engaged turning out young men to live in a middle-class 
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society which was moribund with their grandfathers. However 
much college presidents may talk about academic detachment or 
about education for cultural ends, what they really accomplish 
is to fit students for life in Boston as it was a full generation ago. 
Such an education is positively mischievous because it unfits 
young men to live and work among their contemporaries; it 
educates them for futility. 

Many students feel their incapacity for living in the contempo- 
rary world; so, like the hero of “Not to Eat, Not for Love,” 
they defer as long as possible a separation from their Alma 
Mater. They seek to continue in that academic environment to 
which they have been adjusted at the price of being unfitted for 
anything else. 

Does college equip a man to make his way in the modern 
world? Only the hardiest would venture an unqualified assertion 
that it does. A little Latin and less Greek, a smattering of phi- 
losophy, and a touch of science, a thesis on Robinson Jeffers may 
be good preparation for the Graduate School but, according to 
those who have tried, such an education neither helps them to 
secure employment nor to endure unemployment. For them, 
that is for most graduates, college is a strange interlude between 
the duties of childhood and the responsibilities of adult life. Few 
educators would admit the truth of this description; but then 
professors have succeeded in extending indefinitely the strange 
interlude for themselves. “They come in no misfortune like other 
folk, neither are they plagued like other men; and this is the 
cause that they are so holden with pride.” 

Sooner or later the question will be generally raised whether it 
is safe for society to permit education in the interest of one class. 
Higher Education in England and in America is an instrument of 
the upper middle classes. In America far more than in England 
opportunities exist for the education of the working class boy and 
the farmer’s son. In America far more surely than in England, 
any boy who accepts the opportunity is neatly moulded into a 
bourgeois. Student life is frankly bourgeois in all its interests and 
activities. The boy from the farm learns to copy the dress, the 
amusements, the ambitions of the middle class. He is embar- 
rassed at his earlier associations. He gladly accepts the new pat- 
terns imposed by the educational system. In moments of political 
or economic struggle, students (in spite of a small aggressively 
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radical minority) can be counted upon as champions of the 
middle class. During the general strike students from English 
universities formed a most effective strike-breaking force. Ger- 
man students early joined the Nazis, and American students 
showed in a straw ballot a much heavier vote for Hoover than 
the country at large. For the greater part of four years the stu- 
dent lives in detachment from the actual world. Even when he 
is poor he is usually relieved from the extremest forms of eco- 
nomic conflict; often he is lodged in a dormitory where the 
comfort, the elegance, the social structure of the middle class are 
dominant. And so at graduation he is unfitted to consort with his 
old friends; he is unfitted not because of any great intellectual 
advantages, but because of the social advantages he has enjoyed. 
The student usually comes to accept middle-class ideals of gov- 
ernment, of conduct, of culture—yet he finds himself econom- 
ically unable to remain within the class he has come to admire 
except by entering one of the professions or by continuing at 
college. But the professions are overcrowded and he has not the 
means to continue at college. Consequently he leaves his kindly 
foster mother and drifts in a society which he has been influenced 
to despise. 

Of course there is no plot on the part of college presidents to 
turn good proletarians into poor bourgeois. The process is almost 
unconscious; nevertheless the infiltration of middle-class stand- 
ards into the universities is all pervasive though often unrecog- 
nized, Those responsible for educational policy assume that a 
college education should strive to inculcate certain tastes and 
mental habits, though in fact these are by no means of universal 
validity, but are characteristic of one class in one period of history. 
Universities ignore their social function, which is to educate for 
the modern world; they actually educate for the Victorian era 
and for the class that then enjoyed unquestioned supremacy. 

The consequences of this tendency (for the process is not 
deliberate enough to be called a policy) are that youth is edu- 
cated to feel a nostalgic admiration for a passing order and that 
society is menaced by a group whose culture is thoroughly atavis- 
tic. In Germany the results appear perilous for the peace and 
future of civilization. Any attempt to put the clock back may 
easily break the clock. Higher Education blunderingly attempts 
to put back the clock. 
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What remedies offer any hope? Or must the universities, like 
the monasteries, come more and more to be at odds with society, 
until radical reforms are imposed on them from outside? 

One encouraging sign is the dissatisfaction of educators with 
their own system. There is a vast deal of tinkering with the edu- 
cational machine. Much of it is excellent. The house plan, junior 
colleges, the tutorial system, may make the existing machine run 
more efficiently. The value of such reconstructions can only be 
determined by educators; but the real problem remains un- 
touched by all such proposals. The question is not so much how 
to improve educational methods (though that is important), as 
education for what? In matters of technic one must trust the 
technician, that is the educator, but in matters of value the techni- 
cian usually suffers from restriction of view. The educator gen- 
erally assumes the sufficiency of some such end as culture or re- 
search. But culture, even research, are not ends in themselves, at 
least not when academically defined. The question still remains, 
education for what? 

In England, up until the war, a clear answer was given. The 
education provided by the ancient universities was deliberately 
designed to train a governing class. And it was assumed that the 
governing class would consist of lawyers, ministers, civil service 
officials, and gentlemen of means. I do not think that American 
universities ever quite so frankly recognized their function. 
American educators too often seem to look upon education as an 
end in itself, a quite autonomous enterprise. Hence the confusion 
and the degradation of the ideal of Higher Education; hence 
the inadequacy of most proposed educational reforms. They do 
not meet the real problem: what is the social function of a uni- 
versity? 

When educators do raise the problem of the relation of college 
to the community their answers are frequently trivial, because 
they confuse the function of society with a function im society. 
They seek to extend the scope of college as far as possible until 
it approximates the scope of the community. They seem unwill- 
ing to restrict a college to its academic function, or even to recog- 
nize that an academic function exists. 

I have observed this confusion at first hand when university 
officials deal with the place of religion in Higher Education. 
Almost all of them incline to having the university take over the 
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function of the Church. They would indignantly and honestly 
deny any such intention, but their policies have no other theo- 
retical justification. To build college chapels, to appoint student 
pastors, to offer courses of edification, to insist that the adminis- 
tration be directly concerned with the religious and moral life of 
the students, surely can only have meaning if they are viewed 
as attempts by the colleges to extend their sphere so as to cover 
or to parallel that of the churches. Such policies imply first that 
the Church’s task should be done, second that the Church is not 
doing it. Personally I agree with both contentions, but would 
insist that the correct procedure is to bring pressure upon the 
Churches to do their proper work, and that for the college to 
usurp the Church’s function is to pervert its own. 

But the educator is anxious to frame an ideal society for the 
student, a society parallel to but detached from the community. 
In college the student is to find a microcosm where health, recre- 
ation, religion, morals, and politics are all supervised by the 
benevolent despotism of the college administration. That this 
is the common policy can be demonstrated at once by comparing 
any college today with what it was fifty years ago. Then the stu- 
dent’s health, recreation, and mode of life went uncared for by 
the college authorities. It was the business of college to provide 
academic instruction; nothing more was attempted, no other 
responsibility (except perhaps a concern for religion) was as- 
sumed. Nowadays a student’s health is watched over by the col- 
lege physicians, his social habits are regulated by the college 
administration, even his conflicts with the law are umpired by the 
dean’s office. Real needs and real abuses have forced all colleges 
to accept responsibility for much more than academic instruction. 
The tendency is to make a policy out of necessity; and the policy 
is to provide within the college walls a complete self-contained 
society. College is given the function of society instead of a func- 
tion in society. 

The hazard of this course should be plain. If college makes a 
self-contained microcosm, then the student gets no training for 
life in the macrocosm of the contemporary world. He is educated 
for futility. Higher Education must accept its function im society, 
and not impose upon colleges the impossible task of functioning 
as society. 

The social function of universities is twofold: to furnish society 
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with a body of specialists, and to furnish society with men and 
women trained to live usefully and happily within it. Research 
and teaching are complementary functions of any university. 

Now universities recognize both the value of research and 
also its necessary condition. Research, whether in medicine or in 
philology, must be pursued in detachment for its own sake. The 
research worker is the modern contemplative. He has both need 
and right to detachment, for only in detachment from the re- 
sponsibilities of teaching and of administration—even of citizen- 
ship—can he perform his social function. So much the universi- 
ties recognize, and to competent men they guarantee adequate 
freedom and detachment. 

But teaching is quite another matter. Teaching differs from 
research in that it is directed towards the pupil rather than to the 
subject. The teacher’s business is to inspire, to form, to awaken 
the minds of his pupils; the subject he teaches should be but the 
instrument of his purpose. Now it would appear that modern 
universities are well adapted for research and are pitifully inade- 
quate for teaching. In spite of protestations to the contrary, bril- 
liant teaching wins no reward. The road to academic success is 
either by way of research or of capable administration. There is 
no incentive for the teacher who devotes his energies to directing 
and stimulating the minds of his pupils. A tutorial system is a 
sham while it remains an appendage to research and to adminis- 
tration. 

Educators seem ignorant of the prerequisites for teaching. 
Teachers like poets may be born and not made, but innate apti- 
tude can be ruined and is ruined by the existing system. The re- 
search worker requires detachment; the teacher requires the 
opposite. He needs first-hand intimate acquaintance with special- 
ists, even some experience himself of the procedures of research. 
The sole justification for a teacher’s taking a Ph.D. is that he 
should then abandon research. But the teacher’s other require- 
ment is that he should be in constant touch with the outside 
world. If he is to train his pupils so that they can bring their 
minds to bear upon the problems of contemporary society, he 
must himself be aware of the contemporary world. This is not to 
say that he should bring in illustrations from the present scene 
into any and every lecture. But his learning should be oriented 
towards existing society. Obviously if the teacher is to be aware 
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of the contemporary situation he must have been involved in it; 
yet this is precisely what he is encouraged to avoid. Most uni- 
versity teachers remain in school from the kindergarten to the 
grave. Their career proceeds steadily on through high school, 
college, and the graduate school to a position on the faculty. 
They dare not leave the shades of the academy for fear they 
should forever forfeit their place. 

Almost without exception the most brilliant teachers I have 
known have been those who at sometime were men of affairs; 
doctors who returned from practice to medical school, lawyers 
who left the office to teach political science, ministers who after 
experience in parishes engaged again in theology. Their technical 
equipment for research no doubt deteriorated from an interrup- 
tion of academic life, but their talent for teaching was developed 
by contact with affairs. Probably teaching would vastly improve 
if no teaching members of a faculty were appointed unless he had 
spent two years in some other occupation. The interval might 
impair his German or delay the publication of his thesis on “The 
Plots of Anthony Trollope,” but it might improve his perspec- 
tive and make him aware of his social function as a teacher. 

And reforms might well be made in the student body. As far 
as possible universities should withdraw control and influence 
over all aspects but the academic in student life. Upon the com- 
munity should be cast responsibility for the student’s health, his 
athletics, his religion, and his policing. College stadia, college 
chapels, college infirmaries, college dormitories, and “Yard 
Cops” are anomalies only justifiable because the Church, and 
medicine, and law, and housing are at present so incompetently 
and unsocially managed. As far as possible, students should be 
allowed to live as ordinary citizens with no special privilege save 
the academic one of sitting at the feet of Gamaliel. 

Doubtless any move in the direction of diminishing the par- 
ental care of Alma Mater would bring great inconvenience to 
the student and would touch the vested interests of student 
pastors, deans, athletic directors, and so forth. The student’s 
standard of living would in many cases suffer, but there would be 
real compensation in his being forced to realize his own implica- 
tion in society. College would be a more uncomfortable experi- 
ence, but it would better fit him for the great society in which 
all except a few research workers must take an active part. 
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A college education too often proves to be an education for 
futility. There is no mystery why this feeling of futility arises. 
When education has no reference to the contemporary world 
futility is inevitable. The remedy is that teachers and pupils 
should as far as possible be implicated in that society which it is 
their duty to serve. Under prevailing conditions, society at 
tremendous expense is every year educating thousands of young 
men and women for futility. Society will not forever tolerate 
the use of great wealth to produce citizens who are unfit to live in 
it or are positively hostile towards the class now struggling into 
power. Unless universities amply demonstrate their value to 
society their wealth will be an incitement to spoliation by the 
community, which cannot afford the luxury of educating citizens 
to live in an era that closed with the World War. 
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THE DEAN 
By ROBERT HILLYER 


My First 
I rise and dip, like shallop and ship; 
I ride on the comber’s crest; 
The seagull’s cry is my lullaby, 
The ocean’s arms my rest. 
I guard the shoal where the breakers roll, 
Obeying man’s behest. 


My Second 


Though sadly loth to shake his sloth 
Which stills him like a drug, 

Could he but see the merit of me, 
The sluggard would cease to slug. 

From Solomon down I have won renown 
As an estimable bug. 


My Whole 


The lake of note where the Mormons float, 
The beer that blows the bung, 

The oxygen that foxy men 
Pump into the waning lung— 

All these will give you the adjective 
Whereof my song is sung. 


BEGIN my essay on Dean Briggs with one of his own 

charades from the Sphinx Garrulous. In my copy he wrote 
“from your aged (though frivolous) friend.” Weighing the nice 
values of words as was his habit, he twisted the two adjectives 
he applied to himself: only by consultation of calendars could 
he have been described as aged, and his frivolity was a light- 
heartedness which never lost sight of wisdom. So much has been 
written of his nobility that I shall not here attempt any solemn 
eulogy of one who hated solemnity and praise and who is known 
by all who ever heard his name to have been the wisest and best 
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of men. Rather, I should like to recall him as the gay, the toler- 
ant, and the unchanging. 

To one who never met the Dean I should recommend his two 
volumes of charades. With a shy whimsicality characteristic of 
him, he put into these apparent trifles much poetry and shrewd- 
ness left over from his more formal verses and essays. Puns, 
wrenched quotations, bits of carefully labeled slang, abound in 
juxtaposition with stanzas where something more than mere 
prosodic skill is evident. The fragments of learning and humor 
in these charades are bewildering. I shall quote. 


My First and Second 
Look at “The Lady of Shalott!” 


In Tennyson’s immortal strain 
You find as easily as not 
A rhyme that goes against the grain. 
We two are in it. (Oftentimes 
He mixes vowels in his rhymes. ) 

My Third 
Beauty, innocent as Ruth, 
Sweet in simplicity and truth. 
A heavenly glory round her spread 
As bending low her lovely head, 


She, all unconscious who had seen, 
Knelt humbly at my side, to glean. 


Consider the combination of humor, learning, and poetry in these 
two stanzas. Incidentally, the answer to the riddle is Barleycorn. 
I recommend that an intemperate generation look up the third 
stanza. 

Here is a bit almost as deft as a Cavalier song: 


I would I had the skill to sing 
My lady and her flowers 
The sweet repose my lady knows 
In summer-scented bowers: 
My whole behind the rows of box— 
Geraniums among the phlox 
And multifarious hollyhocks. 


It seems that here was a poet too shy to be a poet. Poetry de- 
mands a certain amount of self-indulgence, no matter how 1m- 
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personal it may seem, and self-indulgence of any kind was too 
alien to Dean Briggs for his taking on of the mantle. So he split 
up his enthusiasm for the art into several activities: the study 
of versification, brilliantly embodied in his course, the urging 
toward poetry of his more promising students, the composition of 
occasional stanzas when he was called upon, and these charades 
wherein he combined the elements of his character and labelled 
them as frivolities. “You ask me if I write now,” he said in 1926. 
“In the imperfect evening light of European hotels, when I 
couldn’t read without a strain, I perpetrated about fifty charades, 
which I may print with some that I have published ‘when I was 
on earth for the first time.’ ” I should like to compare a passage 
from the introduction to The Sphinx Garrulous with one from 
his volume of essays, Men, Women, and Colleges. 


Mr. Chesterton likened certain critics of Browning [It will be re- 
membered that Browning was one of the Dean’s prime favourites. R. 
H.] to the man who should damn Tristram Shandy for its lack of a well- 
constructed plot or complain that the women in Rossetti’s pictures “did 
not look useful and industrious.” Bearing this in mind, the reader, gentle 
or ungentle, will be ashamed to damn this little book for its want of 
philosophical system (or system of any sort). The author humbly con- 
fesses that it is not a guide to life; that it lacks (at times) profound 
ethical significance, personal dignity, and a consistently scientific habit of 
mind. It does, indeed, venture without fear into the pastures, and even 
the pinfolds, of science. This it does in the true amateur spirit... . 


And from Men, Women, and Colleges: 


As to the scholarship requisite for a teacher, I confess that I am out of 
gear with the times; that I am less attracted by the new than by the old 
ideal of an educated man. . . . The trouble is that the research attitude 
and the teaching attitude are in many men incompatible and that the 
modern scholar is trained to the over-emphasis of some one point in learn- 
ing rather than to the diffusion of sweetness and light. 


I could make clear with a dozen other examples the relation 
between Dean Briggs, the gay, and the teacher. Years ago, when 
I was an undergraduate, I was attending one of the Dean’s 
Thursday evenings. So many academic generations have passed 
over me that I am aware I had better describe what these eve- 
nings were. We went to the Dean’s house on Brattle Street at 
eight. Some of us were familiar to each other, some were 
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strangers to be put at ease. The Dean would recount amusing 
anecdotes of the Harvard he had known as undergraduate and 
instructor, while Mrs. Briggs would sit under the lamp quietly 
knitting. An enormous St. Bernard wandered about, threatening 
with each wag of his tail the equilibrium of the furniture. On the 
particular evening I have mentioned, the talk was on the subject 
of poetry. “Of course,” said the Dean, “I am no poet.” Mrs. 
Briggs, who seldom entered the conversation, looked up sharply 
from her knitting. “Nonsense, Le Baron, what are you talking 
about! Think of your charades!” And Mrs. Briggs was right. 
My “frivolous friend” has embodied in his charades with their 
ironic footnotes more poetry of life than the average college man 
of today will ever experience according to the present code of 
nonchalance not only in poetry but in ethics. 

My point is, then, that gaiety was his usual mood and that for 
the discerning it gives as much evidence of his character and gifts 
as do his more formal pronouncements. It is significant that no 
jest of his, spoken or written, ever had the faintest hint of bad 
taste, or condonement of unethical behaviour. His idealism is as 
explicit in his charades as in his essays. Nor is there ever a note of 
worldly ambition, malice, gossip, or pride. The academic career 
is as a rule beset with petty politics. Men justle each other aside 
with the assiduity of Tammany Hall, to win an advancement 
or frustrate a rival. It is true that these activities have increased 
with the multiplication of teachers who must fight their way 
through a superabundance of talent. They were not so common 
in the Dean’s generation. In his generation many postured to win 
acclaim that they might become legendary during their lifetime. 
He,—never. Oblivious to the desire of becoming a “personality” 
or a “figure,” he was conspicuous only because of his unique 
disdain of being so. That is why he is difficult to describe. Friend- 
ship finds no adequate words for a verbal portrait, and envy no 
qualities to condemn. Humility is not the right word for him al- 
though he had no vainglory. Homely will not do, for he was 
one of the most learned as well as the shrewdest of men. And 
righteous, though it is correct, implies an intolerance of the un- 
righteous. Perhaps I shall reserve my search for an adjective 
until my conclusion. 

Intolerance for any human being was not in him. Lewdness in 
speech or behaviour, profanity, blasphemy, and dishonesty, he 
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would not tolerate; but the men who fell victim to such weak- 
nesses were never cast into outer darkness. A former student of 
his (and I fear several of his former students have done like- 
wise) published a book unabashedly sensual. “Yes, I read it,” 
the Dean said. Then looking out the window he added slowly, 
“T’m sorry he published it. I like So-and-so. And his father was 
a good friend of mine.” Notice that the /ike is present tense and 
that the Dean had read the book. He did not shun contact with 
what was to him disagreeable: it is probable he read it in hopes 
that he should find it not so unpleasant as had been reported. 
Note also that his first thought was for the father, a friend of his 
and a member of his own generation, who would doubtless be 
distressed. 

When I was an undergraduate, emboldened by the example of 
the friskier members of English 5, I handed in a blasphemous 
poem. As soon as it was in the box, I was tormented with the 
thought of what I had done. When the manuscript came back 
this note was on it: “I have not commented in detail because I 
believe you must know yourself that such a lapse of taste is, for 
you, unusual.” But you must not think of the Dean as priggish. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. He knew everything 
(indeed, his worldly wisdom has never been done justice to), but 
there were some things in life and attitudes toward life which he 
did not hesitate to call evil and ugly. And having many years 
ago matured out of the so common undergraduate desire to be 
shocking or startling, I know he was right. I dare say there are 
as many of his former students who consider him in their de- 
meanor as there are who weigh their w#//’s and shall’s and to his 
honor try to avoid “uncomfortable” combinations of words. For 
in him the Puritan tradition and the sense of beauty met and 
combined in an ethic which beheld degradation not as something 
to scorn any individual for, but as a sad disarray of that fair 
pattern which the individual should present in an ordered world. 

His tolerance in fields which do not involve the worthy and 
the unworthy was absolute. He was brought up in the conserva- 
tive tradition and doubtless harbored for himself the chief tenets 
of conservatism. In verse, where his ardor was second only to his 
ethical belief, he allowed and presented to the class experiments 
which must have seemed to him idiotic. (Most of them were.) 
During the two years I took English 5, the free verse movement 
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was in full swing, and the class was passionately divided between 
the Ancients and the Moderns. The custom was for the Dean to 
read aloud several pieces by members of the class and then to 
call for a written criticism of what he had read. The factions re- 
sponded. We belabored each other. We searched the dictionary 
for vituperative weapons and did not hesitate to impugn the 
sanity, even the character, of our opponents. At the beginning 
of the next class the Dean would read a few of the comments; 
then, with a broad smile, he would announce that he should have 
read more had their tone been less belligerent. Privately, at 
our conferences, he made clear whether he approved or did not 
approve the work we were doing; publicly, he gave one side as 
good a hearing as the other. Sometimes when he especially liked 
a piece of work, he would write it out on the black board. What 
was my pride, one day, to enter Sever 5 and find a sonnet of 
mine on the board; what my abashment, to see on the opposite 
a piece of free verse by my cleverest opponent! English 5 was a 
delight in those days, when a squabble about metres could enlist 
our emotions and pens for weeks. 

Then came the war. 

Now by all natural indications, the Dean should have made 
his classroom a recruiting station, as did many of the Harvard 
faculty of the time. There is no doubt that he believed the war 
necessary; perhaps he may have thought it righteous—I have 
never known, nor does a reading of his work of that period en- 
lighten me. Certainly he carefully avoided in that outspoken 
time imposing his own ideas. Anyone who can recall the hys- 
terias and fanaticisms of those unfortunate years will have no 
difficulty in realizing the extent of the Dean’s forbearance. 
Many a professor dramatized himself in one way or another 
(as, to be just, nearly everyone in America was doing). Dean 
Briggs, the steadfast patriot, bred to the most conservative atti- 
tudes, held his peace. I was at that time (and still am) a pacifist, 
but with young curiosity, I enlisted, in March, 1917, with the 
French ambulance corps. To complete my course in English 5, I 
was required to send back a certain number of themes. Their 
general drift was the disgust and horror which has characterized 
most war writings since the conflict. I should like to quote parts 
of a letter from him which I received in France during that 
summer. At this time he was corresponding with scores of former 
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students as well as conducting his classes and fulfilling the many 
duties of the Deanship of the Faculty. He was also seeing my 
first book through the press and keeping watch whether or not 
I had received my cum laude. He never forgot the importance 
to youth of the trivial. 

Your letter got ahead of me: I was waiting for your book. The proof 
is ready; and the book is to come out in August. Inexcusably I lost a 
proof that Mr. Neilson [who with Odell Shepard very kindly collabo- 
rated in the task of editing. R.H.] sent me—lost it before I had a minute 
to look at it... . Just what you got at graduation I can’t tell without 
inquiring. I will ask the office to send you a Commencement programme, 
if there is one to spare... . It is good to know that you fell in with old 
college friends and sympathizers and found a respite for a week or two. 
What you are going into is gloriously worth doing and has the great ad- 
vantage of saving some men without trying to kill others. Perhaps I 
should not call it, in times like these, an advantage; certainly it is more 
in accord with your views of life and death and war and peace. 


The last sentence shows clearly how without challenging 
the opinions of his obstreperous undergraduate, he upheld 
firmly the integrity of his own views. Without that integrity, 
his tolerance would have been merely kind; with it, we find 
grandeur. 

“Tn doing our thinking, in coming to our own beliefs, we may 
think and believe with passionate intensity; we may try to con- 
vert all our intelligent fellow creatures: but so long as we admit 
their right to their own beliefs, we are liberal,” he said in his 
address at the opening meeting of the College Liberal Club. 
“You can not be even an intelligent radical if you go to nobody 
but radicals for your understanding of conservatism; any more 
than you can be an intelligent conservative if you never talk to 
an earnest radical... . An open mind ina still open field. ... 
Truth that is fundamental is still undiscovered. You ought to 
do your part in seeking it. The quest is noble; for its end is the 
welfare of mankind.” 

The truth he was speaking of was economic truth. The truths 
of human conduct he early discovered and clung to. Hence there 
was about him an unchanging quality which enabled him to view 
a world which superficially was changing so much, especially 
during his later years, with composure. Indignant as he was with 
the manners, politics, and standards of the post-war years; he 
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was never profoundly perturbed because he had an unvarying 
faith in the glory of human kind. And why not? His spirit in- 
habited a mind and heart made excellent through his own human 
endeavor, and he ascribed to those he knew and, in general, to 
the majority of mankind, an equally attainable mingling of hap- 
piness and decency. Therefore, with an acute knowledge and 
observation of the foibles of the race, he was willing to accept 
them as foibles merely, and smile even while he denounced. The 
mark of a great man, it seems to me, is the ability to find him- 
self quickly and to abide by his findings no matter how much he 
may add to his information and how many new phenomena he 
may behold. I believe he set the pattern for his life early and 
never saw cause to change it essentially. The adolescent folly of 
our middle-aged statesmen and writers, struck him, who for so 
many years had patiently endured the extravagances of youth, as 
lamentable but not without cure. He who so early became mature 
was willing to grant the possibility of wisdom to many who com- 
ported themselves childishly far beyond the ordinary indulgence 
of time. 

Not long ago—a few weeks before his death—he gave me a 
fine old edition of a poet for whom we shared enthusiasm, 
Samuel Daniel. On the fly-leaf is written “L. B. R. Briggs, 
February, 1890.” As I left his house I noticed a paper tacked to 
the storm door, a request that departing guests be sure that it was 
shut. Again was the familiar “L. B. R. Briggs.” Standing there 
with the book in my hand, I hastily compared the two signatures. 
They were identical. Forty-four years had not disturbed or 
changed his penmanship. Here is a man, I said to myself, who 
has never been caught off his guard because he never saw the 
slightest necessity for being on guard, a mind touched by every 
slightest interest of his fellows yet never needing any change 
except increasing fulfillment of the grand pattern. 

“Pray don’t take him,” he wrote me of a student for whom 
he wished me as adviser, “unless you think you should like him 
as what I hope I shall never have to call an ‘advisee’ (a word 
‘less worse’ than ‘tutee,’ however ).” The small parts of the pat- 
tern were never lost sight of! “I was very glad to get your letter 
this morning, and I appreciate the beauty of the passage from 
the Symphonic Poem, which seems to me as musical as anything 
of yours that I remember. I probably should cease to be myself 
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if I did not find some one word to worry me a little, and Iama 
little worried by the word ‘even’ in the fifth verse.” 

In some men these comments would be pedantry, but anyone 
who knew the Dean well enough to receive one was happy in the 
reminder of perfection. Language and Life, two patterns to be 
held inviolate. In the same vein, he once remarked casually of a 
graduate: “That year he was upset and he drank so much that 
the proctor complained. But he turned out all right—as of course 
you know. Have you seen his latest poem in such-and-such 
magazine? I wish you would read it. Though I believe he makes 
a mistake in including that one four-stress line in a five-stress 
passage. It breaks the rhythm, I think.” And with that half- 
turning-away goodbye of his, he walked off into the traffic of 
Harvard Square. God speed him, with his parting smile, through 
immortality. 

Gay, tolerant, unchanging—I have not found an adjective 
worthy of him. The solution to the charade with which I began 
this essay is BUOYANT. 




















THE LEGACY OF IRVING 
BABBITT 
By LOUIS J. A. MERCIER 


YEAR has already passed since, in the glory of the spring, 

Irving Babbitt stepped from the dismal classroom of Sever 
Hall which for a generation he had filled with the light of his 
genius, and stoically crossed the Harvard yard for the last time. 
The sense of his loss is still with us as keen as on the first day 
we had to try to realize that we should henceforth have to do 
without his guidance and his example. Throughout these months 
his name has been found again and again in articles and reviews 
attempting to evaluate or referring to his work. Two essays in 
particular have appeared worthy of notice for they were written 
by the two men who could speak of his early years most in- 
timately, Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., and Paul Elmer More. 
Both gave us most valuable recollections but the latter, more- 
over, brought out again why it has been so hard to understand 
just what was the essence of Irving Babbitt’s doctrine." As the 
editor of the Harvarp GrabuatTEs’ Macazine has done me the 
honor of asking me to write in turn reminiscences of a colleague 
whose work I tried to interpret and utilize for more than fifteen 
years and who was kind enough to allow me to keep in constant 
personal touch with him, I cannot but record here my first im- 
pression after reading Mr. Moore’s article: the central thought 
of the legacy which Irving Babbitt bequeathed to us is stil! a 
matter of controversy. 

Mr. More believes that the doctrines of Babbitt, in so far 
as they could be gathered from his books, have already been 
adequately estimated. He feels, however, that he is able to do 
something which has not been done: to correct the false impres- 
sions which these works might leave as to the ultimate thought 
of their author, by recounting his conversations with him. For 
Mr. More seems convinced that the ultimate thought of Irving 


*C£. University of Toronto Quarterly, Jan. 1934, or The American Review, 
April 1934. 
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Babbitt can scarcely be gathered from his books and explains the 
fact as follows: “Irving Babbitt took pains in his writing to 
avoid irritating the sensibility of Christian readers,” and “besides 
the strategic motive, perhaps explaining it, was the fact that he 
recognized in what he would call the psychological effects of 
dogmatic faith a moral and spiritual discipline to be acclaimed 
and fostered, whatever its source might be. . . . He saw and 
admitted whole-heartedly that belief in the grace of God oper- 
ated to awaken the soul from the sloth and lethargy of the 
senses and to produce a constant exercise of the active will pro- 
foundly akin to the appaméda of Buddhism. In all this there was 
not the slightest intention to deceive or to palter about first prin- 
ciples; but it happened, nevertheless, that many Christians were 
misled by these concessions.” 

How were they misled according to Mr. More? In this, that 
they were led to believe that Irving Babbitt was, like themselves, 
a supernaturalist. They were led to believe this because Babbitt’s 
whole doctrine was opposed to naturalism, and because his funda- 
mental assertion was that, as an immediate datum of conscious- 
ness, man can note at work within him what he called a “higher 
will,” a “frein vital” which is felt as an “inner check” upon the 
tendencies to excess and to disorder of the natural instincts, and 
even of the intellect and will. “It seems to me worth saying,” 
writes Mr. Moore, “for the reason that, however pungent and 
straightforward his [Babbitt’s] language may be in other mat- 
ters, his frequent allusions to the supernatural left a good many 
of his readers puzzled over its exact relation to the natural. The 
difficulty is that in print, so far as I remember, he never distin- 
guishes between the supernatural and the superhuman, or makes 
clear why he accepted the one and rejected the other. Now Bud- 
dhism holds to the supernatural, holds to it, indeed, in the ex- 
treme form of an absolute utterly different from, and separable 
from, the flux and disintegration and relativity of the natural. 
But the supernatural so conceived is, properly speaking, not su- 
perhuman; it is within man, a part of man’s being, just as the 
natural is; and the ultimate goal of ethics and religion is a state 
wherein, entirely by human effort, the dualism in man of the su- 
pernatural and the natural is dissolved, and all the passions and 
insatiate desires and all the unattainable strivings of nature are 
forever stilled.” 
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According to Mr. More, then, Irving Babbitt’s “higher will” 
was merely an item of human psychology, even though different 
from and higher than human reason, will, or animal instincts. 
Because it was different from these, Babbitt was not a mere ra- 
tionalist or a Stoic, as is moreover clear from his often repeated 
rejections of these two schools. But nevertheless, his humanism 
was wholly human. For him, man could attain righteousness 
through the energy of the human only. He could therefore be 
repudiated by Roman Catholic critics, as he was actually by some, 
as a Pelagian. 

I must confess that when I wrote Le Mouvement Humaniste 
aux Etats-Unis, (in 1927), I did not see clearly much more than 
this in Babbitt’s doctrines. It may even be that Babbitt himself 
had not yet worked out his theory much beyond that point. 
There is no doubt that Buddhism had helped him to realize that 
there is an opposition in man between the abiding and the chang- 
ing, and that man can reach righteousness merely by opposing 
this abiding to this changing. This would be enough to call for a 
supernatural element in the sense of a something superior to 
natural reason, will and instincts, since these evidently may deal 
only with the changing; but the whole process would still be 
only human. 

There is no doubt, however, that Babbitt’s thought on the sub- 
ject went on evolving in the last ten years of his life, and I be- 
lieve that Mr. More does not take sufficiently into consideration 
this evolution. Mr. More tells us that, so far as he remembers, 
Babbitt “never distinguished in print between the supernatural 
and the superhuman.” This may possibly be true as far as Bab- 
bitt’s books are concerned, from Literature and the American 
College to Democracy and Leadership. But Mr. More has evi- 
dently failed to notice or to weigh sufficiently the later article 
which Irving Babbitt contributed to Humanism and America, 
and, in particular, the passage in which he discusses the “re- 
ligious insight” of Pascal.* Pascal declares, Babbitt writes, “that 
unless man has the support of the supernatural, unless in short 
he attains to true humility, he will fall fatally either into the stoic 
pride or else, through the intermediary stage of scepticism, into 
the epicurean relaxation. The whole question bristles with diffi- 


* Cf. Foerster N. (editor), Humanism and America, 1930. 
8 
Ps 33. 
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culties: one thinks of the immense and, on the whole, salutary 
influence that two Roman humanists, Cicero and Horace, have 
exercised on occidental culture, though to adopt Pascal’s classifi- 
cation, the humanism of Cicero leaned unduly to the stoical side, 
that of Horace to the Epicurean. Yet I believe that the humanist 
will finally be forced to recognize that there is truth in Pascal’s 
contention, that he will have to take sides in the debate between 
naturalists and supernaturalists, however much he may deplore 
the frequent failure of both of these fell antagonists to do justice 
to the immense range of human experience that is subject pri- 
marily to the law of measure.” 

“For my own part,” Babbitt continues, “I range myself un- 
hesitatingly on the side of the supernaturalists. Though I see no 
evidence that humanism is necessarily ineffective apart from dog- 
matic and revealed religion, there is, as it seems to me, evidence 
that it gains immensely in effectiveness when it has a background 
of religious insight.” 

What should be noted carefully about this passage is that here 
Babbitt is not using the word supernaturalism to which he might 
still, as Mr. More suggests for his works as a whole, attach his 
own cryptic meaning. He is talking about men who are genuine 
supernaturalists, who, like Pascal, and Mr. More: himself, sep- 
arate completely the supernatural from the natural, and he 
states most forcibly that he ranges himself on their side. When 
Mr. More declares that, so far as he remembers, Babbitt never 
distinguishes between the supernatural and the superhuman, we 
need only, therefore, to refer him to this solemn confession of 
faith of his friend in a supernatural that is unequivocally super- 
human. 

I remember well that it was particularly this passage which 
gave me the key to Irving Babbitt’s ultimate message, and which 
led me to make the central thought of The Challenge of 
Humanism‘ the interpretation of Babbitt’s “higher will” as more 
than a merely psychological element, as a datum essentially 
supernatural in the sense of Pascal’s “religious insight.” “For 
Irving Babbitt,” I wrote in summing up his psychology, “man 
is more than a rational animal. He is a rational animal in whom 
there is felt, in a greater or less degree, the presence of a higher 
will ultimately divine.” 


“Cf. Mercier, L. J. A.. The Challenge of Humanism, 1933. 
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I remember even more distinctly the evening on which I 
called on him after he had finished a first reading of my manu- 
script. I awaited his verdict with the greatest concern precisely 
because I had based the whole argument of the book on this 
interpretation of the higher will as a supernatural element ulti- 
mately divine. I thoroughly realized that if I had been wrong 
on that point, the whole book would have to be rewritten. I 
therefore recall most vividly Irving Babbitt’s first words. They 
were to the effect that I had interpreted him correctly, and, in 
his generosity, he even added that it was the more interesting 
because he had not yet explained himself on the subject as fully 
as he intended to do later. 

As Mr. More has written his University of Toronto Quar- 
terly article to give us the benefit of the interpretation of Bab- 
bitt’s thought which he would make on the basis of his conver- 
sations with him, as opposed to that which might be made from 
his books; and as he has very generously credited me with es- 
timating adequately the written work of Babbitt, I should feel 
remiss in my duty if I did not also put on record my reasons for 
disagreeing with Mr. More in his interpretation of Babbitt’s 
final position, based in turn upon the many talks I had the priv- 
ilege of having with him throughout the last ten years of his 
life. I must do so, even though as Mr. More so well says “a 
reported argument is likely to lose its point unless the second 
party to the discussion brings himself into the scene to a degree 
that may seem egotistical.” 

I regret the necessity the more that I am forced to say that 
one of the most vivid impressions my talks with Irving Babbitt 
left me is that he was much exercised over Mr. More’s failure 
to recognize the religious character of his humanism both in 
itself and as the reason for his sympathy with genuine religions, 
religions which establish a distinction between the supernatural 
and the natural. Our discussions on this point began immediately 
after the publication by Mr. More of a critique of Humanism 
and America in The Bookman.’ Mr. More had written: 
“ (Which of us is happy in this world.’ This terrible ending of 
Vanity Fair is the dilemma that faces the humanist. The intuition 
of free will; free will exercised for a purpose; purpose directed 
to clothe human life with value; value measured by happiness— 


*Cf. The Bookman, March 1930. 
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the chain is perfect, link by link, only at the end it seems to be 
attached to nothing.” “Is not humanism then,” asked Mr. More, 
“doomed to disappointment. Will not the humanist, unless he 
adds to his creed the faith and the hope of religion, find himself, 
at the last, despite his protests, dragged back into the camp of the 
naturalist? If we perish like beasts, shall we not live like beasts?” 

Professor Babbitt, in calling my attention to this passage, ex- 
pressed very forcefully that Mr. More was here doing him an 
injustice because Thackeray uses the word happiness in the 
hedonistic sense of physical and mental well-being, a passive 
enjoyment; whereas, for him human happiness was to be found 
in the type of activity peculiar to man as such, the achieving of 
that human order which is the end of human nature. He recalled 
that Mr. More himself, as late as 1928 in The Demon of 
the Absolute had made this distinction between 50v4 and the 
ebdamovia of the Greeks. Eidamovia is necessarily the ultimate 
end of the humanist as such, since it follows upon the normal 
activities of man’s faculties, proportionately developed and 
harmonized. And, far from being attached to nothing, it links 
up with the fulfillment of a law which is ultimately divine. Mr. 
More, moreover, in speaking about the intuition of free will in 
the humanist chain, had failed to mention that Babbitt also 
speaks of the higher will and that this higher will is a distinct 
element, mysterious indeed, as Babbitt himself admits, but 
which he was willing to recognize as ultimately divine. 

I worked this discussion into a page of The Challenge of 
Flumanism’ and Mr. Babbitt gave it his closest scrutiny, in fact 
actually retouched certain parts of its phrasing. It may therefore 
be taken as his own studied summary of his thought. It reads 
as follows: “Paul Elmer More, who in his early work tended to 
disparage Christianity in favor of a self-sufficient individualism, 
now tends to look upon humanism as ineffective save in sub- 
ordination to his type of Christian Theism. Babbitt, for his part, 
never disparaged Christianity, but, on the other hand, has al- 
ways insisted on keeping separate the discussion of humanism, 
not only from the question of revealed religion, but even from 
all theistic controversies. He wished from the start, and con- 
tinues to wish, to meet the naturalists on their own ground. He 
will not go beyond asserting the higher will as an experiential 


°P. 194. 
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fact. He admits the logic of those who would add that the 
presence of this higher will in man points to the existence of 
. God as the author “of the law for man” as well as of “the law 
for thing.” He is even ready to admit that he sides with the 
spiritualist. He refuses to be called an atheist or even an agnos- 
tic. But, through intellectual modesty, he stops short of affirm- 
ing the existence of God and contents himself with affirming the 
existence of the Law. To deny Theism is for him an inverted 
dogmatism. To affirm it is to leave the domain of experience for 
that of logic or of dogmatic assumption. Let us then, he would 
say, set up humanism clearly opposed, on the one hand, to 
naturalism, and clearly distinct, on the other, from theological 
pronouncements.” 

I remember particularly how before preparing this statement 
I put to Mr. Babbitt the most direct questions I ever dared to 
ask him: “Would you allow it to be said that you are an atheist?” 
The answer was an emphatic, No. “Would you allow it to be 
said then that you are an agnostic?” The answer was an even 
more strenuous No. I almost regret now that I did not have 
the courage to ask him directly the further question: “Would 
you admit, outside of the humanist discussion, that you are a 
Theist?” But I felt that this would have been to intrude on his 
private thought. 

I may perhaps be permitted, however, to refer to several 
passages of The Challenge of Humanism as pertinent to this 
discussion because Irving Babbitt not only read the manuscript 
twice but accepted it as a sound interpretation of his doctrine. 

It might be pointed out, first of all, that if Mr. More were 
right in his contention that Babbitt did not recognize that the 
supernatural was separable from the natural, Babbitt should 
have welcomed the movement out of the Unitarian Church 
which calls itself “religious humanism.” On the contrary this 
movement was anathema to him; and, in my book, I sharply dis- 
tinguished it, with his complete approval, as a pseudo-humanism 
which should really be called humanitarian naturalism.’ Nor do 
these humanitarian naturalists recognize Babbitt as one of their 
own. Dr. C. F. Potter, one of their leaders, writes in his Human- 
ism a New Religion: “The Foerster, More, Babbitt group of 
academic Humanists opposes with vehemence both the extreme 


"Cf. pp. 249-252. 
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naturalism of Krutch and also the belief in man and the revolt 
against naturalism which characterizes the religious Human- 
ists.””* 

Moreover Irving Babbitt approved my criticism of Dr. F, J. 
Sheen who lumped him with the Potter group and accused him 
of being a neo-Pelagian because he sought righteousness only 
through the energy of the human.* My contention was that 
nature, according to Pelagius, retains the ability to conquer sin 
and to gain eternal life even without the aid of grace, whereas 
“nature, according to Irving Babbitt, has not even the ability to 
conquer the excess to which the natural intellect and will of man 
is prone, nor to attain order and happiness in this life, without 
the functioning of the higher will, a supernatural principle.” 
And Professor Babbitt approved this statement. 

There are, however, passages which Irving Babbitt neces- 
sarily scrutinized with the utmost care and which he could not 
possibly have left unchallenged if he had not agreed with their 
every statement. In fact, he actually worked on their wording at 
various points. 

The first is the reference to Mr. More’s article in the Book- 
man which I already quoted. He suggested that I add a note to 
call attention to the fact that Mr. More as late as 1928 in The 
Demon of the Absolute sgt off the domain of Humanism as dis- 
tinctly as he did and fully recognized the peculiar nature of 
eudaemonia.”* The second is the summary which I made in the 
conclusion of the book of Babbitt’s whole doctrine as compared 
with that of Mr. More, of Baron Seilliére, and of neo-scholas- 
ticism. As this is a complete recapitulation of Babbitt’s whole case, 
thoroughly checked up by him, it may be permissable to repro- 
duce it here in its entirety.’ It reads as follows: 


“Irving Babbitt finds that a large part of the human race is 
not in touch with Christianity and that, even in the Occident, 
many do not believe in it as a revealed religion. He also finds 
that most of the quarrels that have led to its rejection have had 
to do with the dispensation of grace or the type of codperation of 


* Cf. Potter, C. F., Humanism a New Religion (1930), p. 114. 
*Sheen, F. J., “The New Paganism,” Catholic News, Feb. 22, 1930. 
*® Cf. Challenge of Humanism, p. 185. 

" Cf. Challenge of Humanism, p. 193. 

” Cf. Challenge of Humanism, p. 263-265. 
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God’s will with man’s will. He further notes that, in the Oc- 
cident, the reaction against eighteen centuries of beliefs in a re- 
vealed religion has thrown man into complete materialism, or, 
at least, into a naturalism or naturism in which God, man, and 
nature have been merged; that thus man has been dehumanized 
and left with the sense that he is a mere helpless determined 
bit or chance conglomeration of particles of physical energy; or 
else an impersonal manifestation of whatever divine there may 
be, and hence may safely follow all the impulses of his nature; 
or at most, that he is the farthest development of cosmic evolu- 
tion with perhaps a possibility of his being able to select his 
values in terms of his changing and temporary personal self. 
Babbitt avers, on the contrary, that these various forms of the 
dehumanizing of man are evidently contrary to the immediate 
data of consciousness. Let us restore his humanity to man. He is 
truly sui generis. He is shown by his possible acts to be a rational 
animal. There are two laws distinct: a law for thing and a law 
for man, both antecedent to things and man. In proportion as 
man discovers these laws, he will be able to master the universe 
and he will reach the standards of a harmonious life. However, 
Babbitt would further add that, as human experience only too 
obviously proves, these two laws which meet in man meet there 
unreconciled. St. Paul was a sound psychologist and a true pos- 
itivist when, on the basis of the immediate data of consciousness, 
he asserted: ‘I find then a law, that when I have a will to do 
good, evil is present in me.’ For not only do the animal appetites 
of man tend to excess but so do his intellect and will. St. Paul 
looked to revealed religion for the solution of this conflict be- 
tween ‘the law of the spirit’ and ‘the law of the members.’ There 
is no doubt Babbitt would admit, that revealed religion had a 
sound concept of human nature. And, with Seilliére, he would 
welcome the use of revealed religion in the solution of the prob- 
lem of human conduct. But, he adds—and here, it would seem, 
we have his very special contribution—since all men are not in 
touch with revealed religion, since their natural urges, including 
their natural reason and will, tend to excess, and yet, since they 
are capable of opposing to this excess of the élan vital a contrary 
principles of frein vital, the higher will, there is evidently in 
man something superior to his natural self: something of a super- 
natural nature, which revealed religion calls grace, is present 
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within man. This is the positive fact we must reassert. Thus we 
may reintegrate into the consciousness of modern man what was 
lost sight of in the transition from the Middle Ages. The loss 
of the sense of this power is precisely what led the post-Renais- 
sance age to go ‘wrong on first principles’ and to fall into ‘the 
naturalistic trap.’ Let us restore the sense of this frein vital; and, 
instead of wallowing farther in the morass of naturalism, we 
shall have a new humanistic age. For humanism, so understood, 
is evidently neither merely ancient, mediaeval, Renaissance, 
seventeenth- or twentieth-century. It is a constant of human na- 
ture. It is available whenever man does not lose the conception 
of his special estate as man.” 

“The comparison of these definitions should at least enable 
us to distinguish which, among those who today would call them- 
selves humanists, may logically do so. If only for the sake of 
intelligent discussion, all who, in any way, consider that God, 
man, and nature are merged should recognize that they are, ac- 
cording to standard definitions, naturalists or naturists. The 
word humanist, on the other hand, should be reserved for those 
who believe that man is a being distinct from both God and the 
rest of nature.” 

I remember most distinctly, and now not without some emo- 
tion, how we read over again this passage together, one evening 
at his home, and worked on the above statement of the definition 
of humanism. This then I would say was the final faith of Irving 
Babbitt. I know that in his writings he asserted the higher will, 
in most instances, merely as a psychological fact. But that was to 
be expected as he considered it his distinctive task to meet the 
naturalists on their own ground, and to continue to discuss the 
immediate data of consciousness only in their own terms. Be- 
cause of this, I should even say that he really made an unex- 
pected admission when, in the passage I quoted about Pascal,” 
he so clearly notes the difference between a humanism that 
might lean unduly either to the stoical or the epicurean side and 
his own humanism which is saved from doing this by the recog- 
nition of a genuinely supernatural element present in man. As 
I have already pointed out, there can be no mistake about his 
meaning here. The supernaturalism about which he speaks in 
this passage cannot be merely the supernaturalism with which 


* Cf. Humanism and America, p. 38. 
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Mr. More would credit him, a supernatural which is not above 
the human, which would be merely a higher psychological 
human factor. It may indeed be proper to stress it again. Babbitt 
is speaking here of supernaturalists for whom the supernatural is 
truly above the human though it is found at work within man 
as “religious insight,” as grace, as faith, and Irving Babbitt adds 
that for his own part he ranges himself unhesitatingly on their 
side. 

But even if Babbitt had not written that passage, I should re- 
main convinced that this was his ultimate thought, if only be- 
cause of my constant reference to his “higher will” as ultimately 
divine and of his acceptance of the term. Mr. More ends his 
article by a touching reminiscence of his friend at his own home 
in Princeton: “Something of the magic charm of nature, to which 
Babbitt was always warmly responsive, perhaps also a foreboding 
of the end so near, opened his heart, and he spoke of his religious 
convictions with a simplicity and gentleness quite different from 
his ordinary combative manner. It was like a confession of faith, 
to be held sacred except in so far as it may serve to complete and 
elucidate his public profession.” Babbitt then spoke of his con- 
ception of the higher will. Mr. More does not report this talk 
verbatim. He speaks of Babbitt’s reference to the higher will as 
giving the sense of being “at one with the great heart of the 
world,” a most unBabbittean expression, which Mr. More grants 
isnot Babbitt’s own wording. But even then I see nothing in the 
whole passage which could not be explained in terms of a gen- 
uine supernaturalism. I agree with Mr. More when he writes: 
“The refusal to admit responsibility to the superhuman, in the 
full theistic sense of the word, seems to me to deprive religion 
of its richest source of inspiration, and to leave it too often a sort 
of flimsy and unpractical sentiment.” I regret with him that 
Irving Babbitt did not explicitly express his faith in the super- 
natural in Theistic terms. As a final tribute to his friend, Mr. 
More adds: “In his books he may have written sometimes 
vaguely, and not always consistently of religion: his life was a 
steady growth, not in grace, but in obedience to the unrelenting 
exactions of conscience and in a sense of the littleness of men 
protesting against the law of their own being. There lay at once 
his humility and his magnanimity, and therein shines the virtue 
of his example.” A beautiful tribute, yet, here I cannot but add, a 
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cruel one from the Christian point of view. Why deny to Irving 
Babbitt that his life was a steady growth in grace? Catholic 
theologians who, I suppose, may be taken as the strictest authori- 
ties on the subject, would certainly not presume to do so. Accord- 
ing to Catholic theology, God, in his justice, grants to every 
human being enough grace for salvation; and, no doubt, the 
righteousness of men of good will, in every time and place, to 
whom peace has been promised, may well be expressed in vary- 
ing terms. Why then deny so assuredly growth in grace to one 
who spent his whole life in asserting the need of the recognition 
of a mysterious element in man capable of checking the excesses 
of his natural reason, will, and instincts, especially when he came 
to realize, at least in his later days, that it must be superhuman, 
truly supernatural, ultimately divine, when he ranged himself 
unequivocally in his own most deliberate attempt at definition, 
on the side of genuine supernaturalism? 

To put on record in turn the reminiscences which leave no 
doubt in my mind that he did so was therefore a duty the carry- 
ing out of which I feel sure Mr. More, as a Christian, will be 
the first to welcome. There remains but to add that only a few 
months before his death Irving Babbitt had a last occasion to 
testify to his acceptance of this interpretation of his doctrine. The 
Oxford University Press, for publicity purposes, asked for a 
summing up of The Challenge of Humanism. It was sent to Pro- 
fessor Babbitt for his approval as follows: “Humanism, as de- 
fined by Professor Irving Babbitt, has challenged national atten- 
tion by asserting that individual and social sanity depend upon 
the conception man has of his own nature. It stands opposed to 
all doctrines which would merge God, man, and the physical 
world; and, in particular, to pragmatism and experimentalism 
which would find their standards within the flux of change. It 
derives from Greek thought, and, far from being opposed to 
Christianity, it may find in it its confirmation and completion.” 
Irving Babbitt received this statement after he was already un- 
able to welcome visitors. He sent it back penciled in his own 
hand, amending only one phrase, substituting “opposed to prag- 
matism and experimentalism which would base their standards 
on the phenomenal flux,” a last testimony to his complete rejec- 
tion of all forms of monism, a last and solemn proof, too, that 
if he certainly wished to keep humanism separated from theo- 
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logical pronouncements, he at least recognized that the immedi- 
ate data of consciousness on which he would base this humanism 
permitted us to go on to the logical assumptions of the super- 
natural distinct from the natural which Christianity came to 
confirm. 

The legacy of Irving Babbitt is then primarily philosophical 
and is a contribution to supernaturalistic doctrines. It stands in a 
most original way at the meeting point of humanism and re- 
ligion. For this reason it is of the utmost importance that it be 
kept clear. It is already evident that it will continue to be dis- 
cussed in many quarters here and abroad. A professor of phi- 
losophy at the Sorbonne writes that French philosophers are now 
following with “une attention de plus en plus grande” the hu- 
manist movement. Professor Charles Cestre, incidentally, in a 
review of The Challenge of Humanism™ testifies that his inter- 
pretation of Babbitt’s doctrine coincides with mine: “Paul E. 
More s’est déclaré nettement chrétien. Babbitt s’est maintenu 
avec insistance sur le terrain de l’intellectualisme spiritualiste et 
éthique. Mais le “moi supérieur,” est-ce autre chose que “l’4me” 
des chrétiens? L? “intuition spirituelle,” est-ce autre chose que 
la “grace”? La dialectique philosophique, le didactisme moral, 
la vigoureuse certitude dogmatique de Babbitt baignent dans 
une atmosphére religieuse. C’est ce que nous avions senti (nous 
qui connaissions personnellement |’éminent professeur de Har- 
vard) et avions relevé dans nos appréciations de ses ouvrages.” 
Philip S. Richards, one of the earliest followers of Babbitt’s 
thought, writes from England in the same sense: “The time is 
not far distant when, as Babbitt foretold, Humanism will have 
to choose between naturalism and supernaturalism.” From 
Sweden, a student of philosophy asks about Babbitt’s possible 
sources. The Unitarians who desire to remain supernaturalists 
welcome the present discussion as a means of combating the 
antisupernaturalism of the humanitarian naturalists in their own 
denomination.” Lynn Harold Hough, Dean of Drew Univer- 
sity has just written a book dedicated to Irving Babbitt and is 
likewise ready to testify to his supernaturalism."* In Catholic 
educational circles, Babbitt’s books have already had a deep in- 

“Cf. Revue Anglo-Américaine, Février, 1934, p. 270. 


* Cf. The Christian Register, CX11, pp. 754-764. 
* Hough, L. H. Vital Control, 1934. 
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fluence as the Catholic college’s program is grounded on the 
classical studies for which Babbitt pleaded.” Catholic philosoph- 
ical specialists have long been making a close study of his doc- 
trines.** As Dean Henry W. Holmes expressed it at the recent 
conference on humanism held at Harvard under the auspices of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education: “Education cannot 
avoid problems that are essentially philosophical. The success 
of the scientific method in education and its consequent authority 
should not blind us to the fact that it does not offer final answers 
to the problem of freedom or the problem of value, or to the still 
deeper question as to the nature of being, and that some posi- 
tion on these questions is a prerequisite for a consistent theory of 
education.” As the reporter of this conference further writes: 
“The humanistic movement has served to develop the contra- 
diction between naturalism and the traditional Christian in- 
sistence upon a supernatural source of the higher human values, 
Two opposite schools of thought emerge, giving us opposite 
philosophies of education, government, conduct, and religion.” 

Because of the wide reaches of the movement so excellently 
reported in this last sentence it seems fortunate that Irving Bab- 
bitt agreed upon a definition of his humanism which was pur- 
posely left inclusive. Humanism, defined as the recognition of a 
distinction between God, man, and nature, stands sharply op- 
posed to all materialistic, pantheistic, and, in general, to all 
monistic doctrines; but, within this definition, many diverging 
schools may find a place. Deists as well as Scholastics are hu- 
manists in this sense, since both consider man as a rational animal 
and both recognize the existence of a personal God. In compari- 
son with the Aristotelian psychology of Scholasticism per se, 
Babbitt’s own doctrine is really a superhumanism, just as 
Scholasticism itself becomes one as soon as it takes into considera- 
tion the doctrine of grace. Finally theologians may perhaps not 
recognize Babbitt’s higher will as the positivist’s discovery of 
grace at work within man; for, as at least one or two have re- 
marked 4 propos of The Challenge of Humanism, it is doubtful 
whether the action of a supernatural principle in man can be dis- 


"Cf, The Classical Bulletin, x, p. 36. 

* Cf. The Modern Schoolman, 1933-34, and The New Scholasticism, Vitt, p. 161. 
Also McMahon F. E. The humanism of Irving Babbitt (a Catholic University 
thesis) 1931. 

* Cf. The Harvard Teachers Record, 1, p. 97. 
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tinguished from the action of reason acting habitually as con- 
science. It may be that it will be more convenient to admit an 
Aristotelian humanism such as Baron Seilli¢re proposes and to 
take up separately the question of grace or of Babbitt’s higher 
will. Still, as Catholic theology recognizes that grace is given 
to every man, it should be most interesting to theologians to 
find Babbitt testifying to the presence in man of an element that 
corresponds to it which he claimed he could distinguish among 
the immediate data of consciousness. The question seems to be 
whether the effects of a superpsychological principle can be 
isolated from those of conscience in the act of rationalizing be- 
havior. It may be that a better name will have to be adopted to 
sum up the orders of animal instincts, of reason, and of grace; for 
instance, such a word as human integralism. At any rate the 
Catholic Philosophical Association is to discuss this group of 
questions at its next annual meeting under the title “Humanism 
and Natural Religion.” 

All this is but proof that Irving Babbitt’s critique has quick- 
ened discussion in many fields by setting off in sharp opposi- 
tion the two fundamental alternatives of thought open to us: on 
the one hand, naturalism or the monistic merging of God, man, 
and nature, and the consequent denial of a law antecedent to all 
human experience; and, on the other, humanism, the clear con- 
ception of man distinct and unique in nature, and responsible 
toa law superior to himself. This leaves us free to interpret this 
law as did Irving Babbitt in terms of a veto power which we 
feel within us, or to pass on to the logical assumptions of 
Theism. 

But humanism so understood may evidently be utilized first 
of all as it was by Irving Babbitt in the interpretation of the 
philosophical content of literature. The London Times Liter- 
ary Supplement” pointed this out anew when it devoted re- 
cently its leading article to a discussion of The Challenge of 
Humanism and asked in particular: “What, one wonders, would 
have been Emerson’s view of his modern countrymen’s hu- 
manism?” It might well be asked also: What would the hu- 
manists of the Renaissance have said about it? What was in 
particular their conception of the need of a principle higher 
than reason to secure eudaimonia? How was the question han- 


Cf. Times Lit. Sup., April 5, 1934. 
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dled by the deist writers of the eighteenth century, as opposed 
to the Catholics, Puritans, and Jansenists of the seventeenth? 
Or again, how many transitions or hesitations of thought are 
recorded in the passage from the still dualistic deism of the 
eighteenth century to the monistic pantheism or naturalism of 
the nineteenth? 

Irving Babbitt’s own works have touched on many of these 
questions but there are others which he did not have time to 
take up and quite a few that might be examined anew. As he 
used literature chiefly as a quarry for the elaboration of his 
doctrines, he opened, as did Baron Seilliére, any number of 
galleries that need further exploration and cannot but be ex- 
ploited with profit. 

If it is true, as we are led to suspect, that periods of history 
are largely shaped by the prevalent conception men have of 
their own nature at the time, then humanism furnishes a no 
less valuable approach to the study of social history, at least as 
a background to the study of literature. In fact it mav be that 
the humanistic critique would prove specially valuable in the 
field of sociology where it has as yet been little applied. For, 
while naturalism, with its denial of a law antecedently real, 
commits us to a despotic state; humanism, in the absence of 
religion, is the last bulwark of the rights of man stemming 
from his own peculiar nature and its relation to an eternal 
righteousness upon which man-made laws must rest. It mav 
indeed be that the Occident is now being torn asunder simply 
in so far as it has abandoned the humanistic and religious phi- 
losophy on which its civilization was reared and has tended to 
adopt the naturalistic outlook. 

Even such social dislocations, however. are alwavs clearly 
recorded in literature. It may be vermissible therefore to ex- 
press the hope that provision will be made somewhere to con- 
tinue the work of the great Harvard teacher whose untimely 
death so many students still mourn. What is now needed, what 
indeed we can now see he should have had the opportunity of 
establishing somewhere some twenty-five vears ago, is a depart- 
ment of comparative philosophy and literature. It is to be 
hoped that some university, or even several universities, will 
awake to the opportunity and take up his legacy. 
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VERSE AND PROSE FROM 
THE SOUTH 


By THERESA C. BRAKELEY 


HE literary episode of the publication of the Liberal by 

Byron and Leigh Hunt is so fantastic that it is rivalled 
only by the other events in the lives of the amazing group 
of people who gathered in Pisa in the summer of 1822. Its 
career was meteoric and its failure implicit in its beginning. The 
characteristic instability of the principal agents could determine 
its fate in only one way, and that was not the way of success. 

The undertaking of the Liberal and its downfall had their 
roots in occurrences far in advance of the actual coalition of 
Byron, Shelley and Leigh Hunt. To begin with, the Shelleys 
and Leigh Hunt had toyed with the idea of a general emigra- 
tion of the Hunt family to Italy since the Shelleys had first 
settled there. Always financially embarrassed, the Hunts had 
reached one of the frequent crises in their affairs in March 1821. 
John Hunt, the brother and partner of Leigh Hunt, had been 
imprisoned for treasonous articles in their joint weekly news- 
paper the Examiner. Leigh had been obliged to withdraw from 
participation in it to keep out of prison himself, and the pro- 
ceeds of the paper, which were divided for the support of both 
families, had shrunk so that they were inadequate for one. At 
this stage Hunt was seriously considering going to Italy, where 
he hoped that the climate would restore the uncertain health 
of both his wife and himself and that the unfailing generosity 
of his friend Shelley would defray the expenses of the voyage 
and the cost of living. 

During this year Byron had been mulling over a favorite 
money making scheme of his to start a periodical which would 
act as his personal trumpet to the world and as the publisher 
of all his work. He first broached the subject with great en- 
thusiasm to Moore in a letter in December, 1820, proposing 
that they together should start a paper of the Spectator type 
in which they should both publish whatever they wrote. In Janu- 
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ary he was again urging Moore to think seriously of the matter, 
which Moore apparently had received without any great in- 
terest. Byron, however, did not give up the idea, for as late as 
August he wrote to Moore in France, 


Is there no chance of your return to England and of our journal? | 
would have published the two plays’ in it—two or three scenes per num- 
ber—and indeed all of mine in it. If you went to England, I would do 
so still. 


Byron had met and admired Hunt during the latter’s cele- 
brated imprisonment for libel in 1813, and therefore, when 
Shelley told him of the possibility of Hunt’s coming to Italy, 
all those scattered lines of force converged, and he suggested 
that they put his periodical idea into effect. Shelley wrote to 
Hunt from Pisa on August 26, 1821. 


Since I last wrote to you, I have been on a visit to Lord Byron at Ra- 
venna. The result of this visit was a determination, on his part, to come 
and live at Pisa; and [ have taken the finest palace on the Lung’ Arno 
for him. But the material part of my visit consists in a message which he 
desires me to give you... . He proposes that you should come out and go 
shares with him and me, in a periodical work, to be conducted here; in 
which, each of the contracting parties should publish all their original 
compositions and share the profits. He proposed it to Moore, but for some 
reason it was never brought to bear. There can be no doubt that the 
profits of any scheme in which you and Lord Byron engage, must, from 
various, yet cooperating reasons, be very great. As for myself, I am for 
the present, only a sort of link between you and him; ... since... 
nothing would induce me to share in the profits, and still less in the bor- 
rowed splendour of such a partnership. 


Shelley refused to ask financial help from Byron for the 
Hunts for, as he said, “there are men, however excellent, from 
whom we would never receive an obligation in the worldly sense 
of the word.”” At whatever sacrifice Shelley got the money, 
Hunt accepted it as usual, without any undue effusion of grati- 
tude, and the Hunt family embarked upon its Odyssey in No- 

* Sardanapalus and The Two Foscari. 

* He also added for Hunt’s information and pleasure, “Lord Byron is reformed, 
as far as gallantry goes, and lives with a beautiful and sentimental Italian lady 
who is as much attached to him as may be. I trust greatly in his intercourse with 
you, for his creed to become as pure as he thinks his conduct is. He has many 


generous and exalted qualities, but the canker of aristocracy wants to be cut out, 
and something, God knows, wants to be cut out of all of us—except perhaps you.” 
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vember. A pathetic and ridiculous crew they were as they started 
for Italy—Hunt just recovered from an illness, his wife Mari- 
anne spitting blood, six children of all ages, a long list of house- 
hold goods and chattels recommended by Shelley, and a goat. 
Little did they know that their voyage was to be delayed and re- 
sumed interminably and that Italy was still many months away. 
Even in November Shelley was writing, “I expect him and 
his family here every day,” and by January he expressed, “great 
anxiety on account of the heavy gales which he must have en- 
countered at Christmas.” In the meantime Byron had prepared 
a lower floor in his palace for the residence of the Hunts and 
they had even gone so far as to hire a cook for them. At long 
last when the travellers were ready to start again, they needed 
more money. Shelley in desperation gave his bond to Byron 
for 200 pounds and sent it off to them. In July, 1822, they ar- 
rived as Byron with implied contempt said, “after a journey 
of eight months during which they had . . . made the Periplus 
of Hanno the Carthaginian, and with much the same speed.” 
They were met at Leghorn by Trelawney, a strange sort of 
Richard Halliburton adventurer who had joined the band at 
Pisa “standing with his knight-errant aspect, dark, handsome, 
and mustached, in Lord Byron’s boat, the Bolivar.” Within a 
few days Shelley came to greet them, and on his way back to 
his summer home on the Bay of Spezzia was drowned with 
his friend Williams; so that after all the final tableaux of Shel- 
ley’s life were over, Leigh Hunt and Byron were left to deal 
uneasily with each other and their projected journal. 

Their first meeting was inauspicious enough. Hunt went to 
Monte Nero where Byron was staying for the summer, and 
found the house in an uproar over a servant’s quarrel in the 
street. “It was a curious moment for a stranger from England,” 
said Hunt, “I fancied myself pitched into one of the scenes in 
the Mysteries of Udolpho.” Young Count Pietro Gamba, 
brother of Byron’s lady Teresa Guiccioli, had been slashed in the 
fray and the marauder was still prowling angrily about in the 
street below. Byron had grown fat and Hunt thin so that they 
scarcely knew each other. 

For three months after the death of Shelley they remained 
in Byron’s Pisan house which he himself described as ‘a famous 
old feudal palazzo, on the Arno, large enough for a garrison, 
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with dungeons below and cells in the walls, and so full of ghosts, 
that the learned Fletcher [his valet | had begged leave to change 
his room.’ This house was inhabited by a menagerie including 
an eagle, a crow, and a falcon, “two monkeys, five cats, eight 
dogs, and ten horses, all of whom (except the horses) walked 
about the house like the masters of it.”” Even with that list Shel- 
ley found that his “enumeration of the animals in this Circean 
palace was defective, and that in a material point.” In recount- 
ing his adventures in Byron’s menage he wrote to Peacock, “I 
have just met on the grand staircase five peacocks, two guinea 
hens, and an Egyptian crane. I wonder who all those animals 
were before they were changed into these shapes.” Into the 
midst of this household came Hunt, his six children, and his 
wife who had been pronounced fatally ill, and there the prepara- 
tions for the first number of the Liberal were made. 

The Liberal was to be published by John Hunt in London 
and to that effect Byron ordered his previous publisher John 
Murray to turn over to Hunt several works which Murray had 
not yet seen fit to use.” John Hunt was still running the Ex- 
aminer and from the proceeds of the two periodicals they hoped 
to gain considerable financial success. Also the older and more 
established weekly would prepare the way and assist in the 
launching of the new quarterly. Therefore, the best index and 
record of the rise and fall of the Liberal is probably to be found 
in the parallel numbers of the Examiner. It contains the pre- 
liminary advertisements of each number, the first discussions 
of the contents, replies to contemporary criticism, and a record 
of the difficulties that arose in the course of its publication. 

The aim of the magazine was stated by Leigh Hunt’s bel- 
ligerent preface to the first number: 

We wish to do our work quietly, if people will let us, to contribute our 
liberalities in the shape of Poetry, Essays, Tales, Translations, and other 
amenities, of which Kings themselves may read and profit, if they are 
not afraid of seeing their own faces in every species of inkstand. Italian 
literature, in particular, will be a favorite subject with us; and so was 
German and Spanish to have been, till we lost the accomplished Scholar 

*«“] have consigned a letter to Mr. John Hunt for the ‘Vision of Judgment, 
which you will hand over to him. Also the ‘Pulci,’ original and Italian, and any 
prose tracts of mine; for Mr. Leigh Hunt is arrived here, and thinks of commenc- 


ing a periodical work, to which I shall contribute.” Moore, Byron, Letter to Mur- 
ray, July 8, 1822, p. 563. 
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and Friend who was to have shared our task. . . . There is one thing in 
particular with which we must help to bring the polite world acquainted, 
which is NATURE... . We wish the title of our work to be taken in 
its largest acceptation, old as well as new. ... All we mean is, that we are 
advocates of every species of liberal knowledge, and that, by a natural 
consequence in these times, we go the full length in matters of opinion 
with large bodies of men who are called LIBERALS. . . . Whenever 
... we see the mind of man exhibiting powers of its own, and at the same 
time helping to carry on the best interests of human nature... there we 
recognize the demigods of liberal worship; there we bow down, and own 
our lords and masters; there we hope for the final passing away of all 
obscene worships, however formalized—of all the monstrous sacrifices 
of the many to the few, however “legitimized” and besotted. 


To Byron’s casual contributions and the steadily written list 
of Hunt’s they hoped to add articles by Moore, Hazlitt, Mary 
Shelley, Charles Armitage Brown, Hogg, and Patmore.* Shel- 
ley had left in Mary’s hands a few manuscripts which she could 
give them and they intended to include his Defense of Poetry.’ 

The first notice announcing the date of publication of the new 
periodical work from Italy appeared in the Examiner for Oc- 
tober 6, 1822, in which there was also an advertisement on the 
back page giving the contents. The next Examiner contained “a 
copious account of this interesting publication, with considerable 
extracts,” in the Literary Notices, printing the Preface and com- 
menting on the Vision of Judgment. This first issue of the Liberal 
also presented Byron’s Letter to the Editor of “My Grand- 
mothers Review,” The Florentine Lovers; Rhyme and Reason, 
or a New Proposal to the Public respecting Poetry in ordinary; 
A German Apologue; Letters from Abroad—Letter I—Pisa; 
May Day Night; a poetical translation of Goethe’s “Faust”; 
Ariosto’s episode of Cloridan, Medoro, and Angelica; The Coun- 
try Maiden; Epigrams of Alfieri; and Epigrams on Lord 
Castlereagh. 

“Moore, Byron, p. 535. Byron wrote to Moore, “Do send Hunt anything in 
prose or verse of yours to start him off handsomely—any lyrical, irical, or what 
you please,” and later, “Leigh Hunt is sweating articles for his new Journal; and 
both he and I think it is somewhat shabby in you not to contribute.” This Moore 
steadily refused to do. Hogg and Patmore offered to contribute but whether John 
Hunt accepted or not I have not been able to discover. 

* As it turned out neither the Defense of Poetry nor the projected account by 


Trelawney of Shelley’s life and death appeared in the pages of the Liberal, Nor 
did The Island, which Byron had originally intended for it. 
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Byron had written the Vision of Judgment a year before it 
went into the Liberal. In October 1821, he wrote to Moore, 

I have written . . . about sixty stanzas of a poem in octave stanzas (in 
the Pulci style, which the fools in England think was invented by 
Whistlecraft—it is as old the hills in Italy) called “The Vision of Judg- 


ment, by Quevedo Redivivus,” with this motto— 


“A Daniel came to judgment, yea, a Daniel: 
I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.” 


In this it is my intent to put the said George’s Apotheosis in a Whig 
point of view, not forgetting the Poet Laureate for his preface and for 
his other demerits. 


A few days later he referred to it as his “nightmare to bal- 
ance the incubus of Southey’s imprudent anticipation of the 
Apotheosis of George the Third.” This work was sent off to 
Murray who delayed publishing it because of the biting satiric 
treatment of heaven and of the King. After repeatedly urging 
Murray to print T’e Vision, he sent it to Moore in France, since 
it had “appalled the Row already, and must take its chance at 
Paris if at all,” and finally offered it for the first number of the 
Liberal to be published at Hunt’s risk. He ordered Murray to 
“sive him the corrected copy .. . as it was mitigated partly, and 
also the preface.” 

John Hunt was plainly not blind to the chance he was taking 
in printing the Vision, for in the Examiner of the day before the 
first Liberal appeared, he gave a summary and extracts with the 
observation: “We cannot for a moment pretend not to foresee 
the horror which this Vision will excite in pious personages, 
among whom the original Vision excited no horror at all.” And 
he was quite correct in his surmise. The periodicals bristled 
with abuse of Byron, of Hunt, of the Vision, of the Liberal, and 
of each article, individually and collectively. The union of the 
arch-fiend and the arch-idiot was hailed with all the fervor with 
which the early nineteenth century indulged in personal vilifica- 
tion as literary criticism. 

“This scoundrel-like publication has at length made its ap- 
pearance,” screamed the Courier. It called down the destruction 
of the Divinity on Lord Byron who, 


with a brain from heaven and a heart from hell—with a pen that can 
write as the angels speak, and yet that riots in thoughts that fiends might 
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envy—with the power to charm, instruct, and elevate—but with the 
ruling passion to provoke our loathing, and deserve our scorn—this com- 
pound of rottenness and beauty—this unsexed Circe who gems the poi- 
soned cup he offers us . . . while the soul sickens at the draught within— 
seems to have lived only that the world might learn from his example 
how worthless and how pernicious a thing is genius, when divorced from 
religion, from morals, and from humanity.° 


The Gentleman’s Magazine was prepared for “blasphemy 
and impiety of every sort,” but even prepared as they were the 
“sentlemen” could not “appreciate all the atrocity of the Liber- 
al” It was “wicked beyond expectation” and dull to boot. By- 
ron had sunk in their estimation “from the station of an English 
nobleman and the highest place in English literature to be the 
colleague of Mr. Leigh Hunt, the author of ‘Don Juan,’ and 
a contributor to the Liberal.” And with that they consigned him 
to oblivion. The London Literary Gazette defined “liberal” as 
“not low in mind; becoming a gentleman” and proved con- 
clusively that “if to make a laughing stock of the Majesty of 
Heaven, if to turn all things esteemed holy by a prodigious 
number of mankind into ridicule, if falsely to defame the ven- 
erated dead and vilify the honored living” fitted their definition, 
the authors of the “foul blot on our National Literature” were 
truly “liberals.” They had expected the “Grand Pisan Con- 
spiracy” to be “as conspicuous for bitterness as profligacy, for 
wit as malignity, and for talent as inclination to do mischief,” 
but they found it “only as impotent as disgusting, as foolish as 
egotistical, and as despicable as indecent.” 

The Examiner in the main confined its answer to the “dread- 
ful howl set up by the canters,” to the remarks of the Courier. 
The most objectionable pieces in the first Liberal were apparent- 
ly Byron’s Vision of Judgment which was first and his Epigrams 
on the suicide of Castlereagh at the end. The defense consisted 


* Courier, No. 9677, Sat. Oct. 26, 1822. The Courier further laments, “It is 
with a melancholy feeling for the prostituted dignity of genius that we are taught 
to look for the master-hand of one, whose dazzling talents, and their poisonous 
use, like the burnished crest of the ‘green and gilded serpent,’ which glides across 
our path, fill us at once with delight and terror.” Hunt is disposed of in equally 
well-chosen words. “Associated with the ONE, whom we have thus described... 
is another . . . who has all his rancorous malignity, without one glimmering ray 
of his intellect. A vain and puerile egotist . .. a manufacturer of lackadaisical prose 
—and namby-pamby poetics—a retailer of ‘mightiest inkhornisms.’ ” 
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of applying the Courier’s objections to the treatment of George 
III and Castlereagh to its own treatment of Shelley. 


The Courier exulted over the death of one of the most amiable and en- 
thusiastically beloved men that ever existed. . . . “Shelley, the writer of 
some infidel poetry, has been drowned,” says the Courier; “now he 
knows whether there is a God or no.” . .. When reminded that charity 
to the dead is not for the sole use and benefit of Tory reputations, he 
justifies himself in the following passage, which . . . occurs in the very 
article wherein he calls the Liberal a “scoundrel-like” publication, for its 
treatment of GEorGE the Third and Lord CAsTLEREAGH.” 


At this time also the Examiner published a statement that 
the preface to the Vision and the corrections of the author, which 
would have “explained the full spirit of one or two passages 
...and shown more completely how Mr. Southey had subjected 
himself .. . to this sort of attack,” had “for some reasons best 
known to himself,” been withheld by “Mr. Murray, who was to 
have been the original publisher... . ” This incident was a 
source of complication and played some part in the ultimate 
abandonment of the magazine. 

Of the other articles in the first Liberal the criticisms were 
equally damning and, in the eyes of a later generation, almost 
equally mistaken. The British Review took great trouble to let 
Byron know that “not a word of the letter written . . . to the 
editor... had ever been read by him.” If true it is a pity, for 
the letter to the editor of “My Grandmother’s Review” is a 


“In the words of the Courier, “We have lived to see the sepulchre violated, its 
mouldering inhabitant dragged forth in mockery and scorn; and the very afflic- 
tions which hushed every tongue that would have uttered a disrespectful word 
while living, made the theme of insult to revile his memory in death.” Courier, 
No. 9677, Sat. Oct. 26, 1822. 

The Courier further stated its opinion in the same number. “Of the infidel 
Shelley we should speak in no compromising terms, were he still capable of future 
mischief. But he is dead, and the world has no more to do with him. His pernicious 
writings are the legacy he has left us—and with them we shall deal as freely as 
we would with the obscenities of Rochester or the impiety of Voltaire.” It is fair 
to say that the Gentleman’s Magazine bore out the Courier’s notion of Shelley in 
the following appreciation: 

“He published certain convulsive caperings of Pegasus labouring under cholic 
pains .. . some purely fantastic verses in the hubble bubble, toil and trouble style; 
and as to Mr. Shelley’s virtues, if he belonged .. . to a junta, whose writings tend 
to make our sons profligates, and our daughters strumpets, we ought as justly re- 
gret the decease of the Devil. . .. We feel no pleasure in the untimely death of this 
Tyro of the Juan School, that preéminent academy of Infidels, Blasphemers, Se- 
ducers, and Wantons.” (Supplement to xcII, part 2, p. 623.) 
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most amusing piece of satire in the manner of the great Partridge 
hoax. It is dated Little Pidlington, signed Wortley Clutterbuck. 
Byron inveighed against the author of “that pestilent poem” 
Don Juan, neatly denied the implication that Roberts, the Edi- 
tor, was an old woman, while slyly remarking on the feminine 
style of the Review, and said that it was a bad jest ‘and might 
have been a still worse one for Roberts if his copious contradic- 
tion did not certify to all whom it might concern his own in- 
dignant innocence, and the immaculate purity of the British 
Review. He argued that Byron could not have written the of- 
fending statement because he was a peer of the realm and ob- 
viously could not do such a thing, and what was more, had no 
grandmother. 

The Florentine Lovers was a peg on which the reviewers 
hung all their denunciations of Leigh Hunt and his style. On it 
they piled recriminations in answer to his long-hated Examiner 
point of view.* Blackwood’s delivered itself of an article on 
Hunt’s Art of Love in which it was called a “wretched piece of 
ineffectual immorality” and Hunt pronounced “quite happy 
to do any little dirty job imposed on him by the aristocratical 
pride of the domineering peer.” “That Satan should stoop to 
associate with an incubus,” it fulminated, “shows that there is 
degeneracy in Hell.” The cause of these outbursts was a pleas- 
ant, though uninspired, little tale from The Florentine Observer 
about the love of a youth of the Buondelmonte for a girl of the 
great rival family, the Bardi. It digresses in Hunt’s usual chatty 
fashion for a discussion of Italian impetuosity, and its beginning 
is reminiscent of many a love story with the lover’s first meet- 
ing in church. It was too good an opportunity, however, to miss 
a joke at “Leigh Hunt’s everlasting twaddle about the universal 
diffusion of love in young breasts.” 

The remainder of this issue was dismissed at a glance as poor 
and trivial. Of Cloridan, Medoro and Angelica, the Literary 
Gazette said, “Poetry more pitiable it hath never been our mis- 

* As Blackwood’s said of the Examiner: “His Hebdomadal hand is held up, even 
on the Sabbath, against every man of virtue and genius in the land; but the great 
defamer claims to himself an immunity from that disgrace which he knows his 
own wickedness has incurred; the Cockney calumniator would fain hold his own 
disgraced head safe from the iron fingers of retribution. But that head shall be 


brought low—aye—low as heaped up justice ever sank that of an offending scrib- 
bler against the laws of Nature and of God.” Johnson, Shelley-Leigh Hunt, p. xl. 
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fortune to read,” and “Shorter, but equally admirable, is a 
translation of the Country Maiden from Politian.” A writer to 
the Gazette sent in a dialogue ascribed to Erasmus with a far- 
fetched accusation that T he Vision of Judgment was a plagiarism, 
With less erudition and more point he could have attacked 
Hunt’s delighted descriptions of Italy on the same score. Paral- 
leled passages from Matthews, Forsyth, Marianne Baillie, John 
Scott, Eustace, or Lady Morgan could have been cited more 
plausibly to tally with that first letter from abroad. Hunt quoted 
Forsyth, acknowledging his source, at some length in Pisa, and 
his plan and treatment as well as his material, are thoroughly in 
accord with the usual run of the current popular travel works 
of the period.’ Indeed the practice of including letters from 
Italy in periodicals was not original with the Liberal. One has 
only to glance through the contemporary numbers of other 
magazines to find letters and reviews of travels in plenty.” 

The final verdict of the time on Liberal No. 1, is summed 
up neatly by the Literary Gazette: 


We have now very fully exhibited and discussed this publication; and 
we find, on casting up the account, that Lord Byron has contributed 
impiety, vulgarity, inhumanity, and heartlessness; Mr. Shelley, a bur- 
lesque upon Géethe,** and Mr. Leigh Hunt, conceit, trumpery, igno- 
rance, and wretched verses. The union of wickedness, folly, and imbe- 
cility is perfect. 


Nothing daunted, the Examiner continued to advertise The 
Liberal on its back page, and before long it announced that the 
second number would appear January 1, 1823. In the meantime 
proceedings had been started to indict The Vision of Judgment 
for blasphemy and sedition. On December 15, 1822, the Ex- 


* These travel books were flooding the market and the interest in Italy was para- 
mount. Every journal carried advertisements of travel diaries, views of Italy, 
discussions of Italian art and literature. The cult of Italy was at its height and every 
traveller observed the same things. Over and over again they recounted descriptions 
of the galleries, the wines, the cavaliere servente system, the improvisatores, and the 
Radcliffe-Salvator-Claude scenery. 

*” London Literary Gazette, vi, No. 311. Journal of a Tour in France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, by Marianne Weston advertised. Also, Vestiges of the Ancient 
Manners and Customs discoverable in modern Italy and Sicily. Blackwood’s ran 
a series of Letters from Italy, x11, No. Lx1x ff. Specimens of the Italian art of 
Hoaxing, x11, No. Lxx. x1, No. Lx1 works on Italy by Bridges and Richardson. 
Reviewed Quarterly Review, xX, No. XLvi11, Review of Lady Morgan’s Italy. 

” Thus is dismissed Shelley’s beautiful translation, May Day Night. 
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aminer proclaimed the indictment by the “Mock Constitutional 
Association” and quoted at length from the Traveller and the 
Morning Chronicle to show the absurdity of it.” On learning 
of this embroilment Byron wrote angrily to Murray, “you are 
the cause of the prosecution of John Hunt Esq” on account of 
the Vision .. . by sending him an incorrect copy .. . Egad, but 
H’s Counsel will lay it on you with a trowel for your tergiversi- 
fying as to the MSS.” In his advertising section John Hunt 
again formally protested against the injustice of the prosecu- 
tion. Along with the issue of the second number of the Liberal 
he was printing, “The Liberal, volume the first consisting of 
Nos. 1 and 2; and a Second Edition of the Liberal No. 1: con- 
taining the Preface to the Vision of Judgment which Mr. Mur- 
ray withheld from the first edition.” 

The second Liberal came out as announced and again the Ex- 
aminer of the day before reviewed the contents in their most fa- 
vorable light. The leading piece in this issue was Byron’s Mys- 
tery of Heaven and Earth from which the review “supplied suf- 
ficient specimens to prove the Miltonic character of this high 
wrought and nervous production.” It further observed that “un- 
less Paradise Lost itself is to be attacked, even the unutterably 
contemptible and hypocritical vermin who were prosecuting the 
Vision of Judgment must be satisfied with the genuine scriptural 
tone preserved in the development of the grand incident of this 
dramatic mystery.” 

This too, had been written nearly a year before the beginning 
of the Liberal and disregarded by Murray to whom Byron had 
sent it hoping he would “find it pious enough.” He considered 
it “less speculative than ‘Cain’ ” and therefore less likely to ex- 
cite a sensitive public. Headed with a Biblical quotation and 
Coleridge’s line from Kubla Kahn about a “woman wailing 
for her demon lover,” it was Byron on the subject of forbidden 

“From the Traveller: “So we are to be stultified, ad libitum, by hexameters, 
nauseously dealing out ultra wretchedness and flattery, in the form of Visions 
of Judgment; but anything which militates against those opinions, and burlesques 
the execrably silly manner in which they are conveyed, is to be prosecuted!” 

From the Morning Chronicle: The Vision of Judgment has drawn Mr. 
Murray from his retirement to obtain fresh character by his exertions to vindicate 
the character of the late Monarch . . . we should like to know how long a 
Sovereign must be dead before his history can be written; for, with few excep- 
tions indeed, history is their severest libeller.” Examiner, No. 777, Dec. 15, 
1822, p. 789. 
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and sinful love between the daughters of Cain and angels, and 
a strange, desolate, and beautiful beginning he made of it. True 
to his expectations it received rather more support than his 
dramas usually did. As against the adverse criticism of the Lit- 
erary Gazette and the epithet “mitigated immorality” flung 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine, the Edinburgh Review found 
“nothing (or next to nothing) of that speculative daring in Lord 
Byron’s present production that gave such just offense in his 
Mystery of Cain””* Heaven and Earth was reviewed with 
Moore’s Loves of the Angels which treated of the same subject 
and was published at the same time, and it is obvious in most cases 
that Moore was the favorite. The Edinburgh Review, however, 
merely said that “the light that played around Mr. Moore’s 
verses, tender, glancing, and brilliant, was in no danger of being 
extinguished even in the sullen glare of Lord Byron’s genius.” 
The most whole-hearted appreciation of Heaven and Earth 
was given it by Blackwood’s, which commended its fearless and 
daring simplicity” over the lightness of Moore’s poem. “Byron 
faces at once all the grandeur of his sublime subject. He seeks 
for nothing, but it rises before him in its death-doomed mag- 
nificence . . . It is solemn, lofty, fearful, wild, wicked and 
tumultuous, and shadowed over with the darkness of a dreadful 
disaster.” 

It was in this second number of the Liberal, too, that Hazlitt 
began his contributions, as he states in his essay On the Jealousy 
and Spleen of Party. His union with the other authors was a 
signal for a further outburst of remarks about Cockney’s and his 
two articles On the Spirit of Monarchy and On the Scotch Char- 
acter called down the wrath of the critics. His Johnsonian 
pronouncements on the Scots with their pride as groups rather 
than as individuals have the ring of a New Yorker’s judgment 
on Californians. Blackwood’s classed Hazlitt with Hunt as 4 
flunkey to Byron. 

Besides the contributions already mentioned, the second 

* Edinburgh Review, xxxvitl, No. xxv, p. 27. It also comments on the re- 
semblance of Byron’s word picture of the deluge to Poussin’s painting. This 
picturesqueness in writing was a phase of the cult of Italy, which had been 
growing since the middle of the eighteenth century. 

“ Hazlitt, The Plain Speaker (London; Henry Colburn, 1826), p. 440. 


** Given on stylistic evidence by Pickering to Hunt, but Howe in his Life of 
Hazlitt, more plausibly assigns it to the latter. 
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Liberal offered The Giuli Tre, The Dogs, Letters from Abroad 


—Genoa, A Tale of the Passions, Les Charmettes and Rousseau, 
Longus, Virgil’s Hostess, The Suliotes and Minor Pieces, 
among which were Shelley’s Song Written for an Indian Air 
and Byron’s well-known translation of Martial Lib. 1, Ep. 1.”° 
The difficulty of ascribing these articles to the known contribu- 
tors is patent from the differing opinions offered by various 
commentators, and apparently the contemporary critics were 
also unsure. The Suliotes is usually called Byron’s, probably 
because of his interest in the subject matter.’ The Dogs, a com- 
mentary on the treatment of soldiers as compared to dogs,’* was 
thought by the Literary Gazette to be Byron’s also, and the 
answer to the attack in the poem was addressed to him. The style 
is Byronic, but Hunt was experimenting with that manner, and 
it seems evident from an entry in Mrs. Hunt’s diary that he 
was the author. 

Nov. gth, 1822. “Mr. Trelawney ... brought Mr. H. a list of dogs’ 
names from the sporting magazine for a poem he has finished today on 
the Duke of Wellington’s dogs at Waterloo.”"” 


Les Charmettes and Rousseau might well be by Charles 
Armitage Brown, the friend of Keats, who was then in Italy 
and friendly with Hunt, and the signature “Carlone” points 
to this conclusion. The Guili Tre, a satirical translation from 
the Italian of Casti, is Hunt’s. Its subject would have pleased 
his sense of humor, for appropriately enough it concerns the 
inability of a poet to pay his debts. 

The reception of the second Liberal was less vociferous than 
that of the first, but just as disparaging. 

“The second package labelled ‘Verse and Prose from the 
South’”; said the Literary Gazette, “is of as contemptible a 


* He unto whom thou art so partial 
Oh, reader! is the well-known Martial 
The Epigrammatist: while living, 
Give him the fame thou wouldst be giving; 
So shall he hear, and feel, and know it— 
Post obits rarely reach a poet. 
* Conditions of war in Greece. 
*TIt is headed by a quotation from the Journal of a Soldier in the 71st Regi- 
ment, 
*R. Brimley Johnson, Shelley-Leigh Hunt, p. 337. Pickering judged this to be 
Byron’s apparently without knowledge of this evidence. 
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standard as its predecessor; and only less obnoxious to censure 
because it is more dull, if possible of a baser literary quality, 
and free from those atrocities against feeling, morals, and re- 
ligion, which previously excited so general an abhorrence.” The 
Gentleman’s Magazine found its leading features “flippancy of 
verse,” “vulgarity of prose,” and “lowest imbecility of remark.” 
And Blackwood’s in spite of appreciating Heaven and Earth, de- 
scribed this number as “a paltrey periodical .. . like a lion with 
a fine, shagged, king-like head, a lean body, hungered hips, 
and a tawdry tail.” The symbolic representation of Byron, Haz- 
litt, and Hunt is obvious. All agreed that the “public would be 
troubled with no more Liberals.” 

While the second critical battle was raging, the Examiner was 
noting the progress of the prosecution of The Vision of Judg- 
ment. On January 5, 1823, the case of the December Sessions 
was published in which the following statement was repeated in 
legal style through several variations: 


John Hunt . . . bookseller, being a person of a wicked and malicious 
disposition, and wickedly and maliciously contriving and intending to in- 
jure, defame, disgrace, and vilify the memory, reputation, and character 
of his late Majesty . . . did print and publish, and cause to be printed and 
published, in a certain printed book . . . called “the Liberal,” a certain 
false, scandalous, malicious, and defamatory Libel, of and concerning his 


said late Majesty. 


John Hunt was having his difficulties. Along with criticism 
and prosecution he had to cope with parody” and piracy. He 
added an N.B. to his advertisement of Liberal No. 2 and the 
second edition of No. 1. 


Some fraudulent persons, taking advantage of the interest respecting 
the Vision of Judgment, excited by its prosecution by the Bridge Street 
Gang, advertise a pirated Edition of that Poem, along with Mr. Southey’s 
Vision. That piracy does not contain this important Preface (that 


™ Since writing I have found in the Courier, No. 9, 735, for Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 7, 1823 the following advertisement among “books published today”: “The 
London Liberal, or Antidote to Verse and Prose from the South—Contents— 
Introduction—The Stars of Pisa—The Vision of Parnassus—Liberal Ameni- 
ties from the South—An Andalusian story from the Portuguese—A letter—Allemar 
and Ellen—Vegetable Dinner—Vulgarity—A Prating Fragment—Letters from 
Abroad (Ostende)—Invitation to a Cockney Poet—Atheism—The Twin sisters— 
The Muleteer. Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers-hall-court, 
Ludgate Street and W. Sams, Pall Mall.” 
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withheld by Mr. Murray) nor the Author’s corrections for the poem 
itself, which is only to be found in the Second Edition of the Liberal. 


He continued to print extracts from Longus and Genoa and 
Shelley’s poem, and lost no chance to mock the critics. On Janu- 
ary 12, he called attention to an “alarming fact for the Bridge 
Street Gang” that the charge had been reduced from blasphemy 
and sedition to sedition only, and that Mr. Southey’s much 
lauded Landor had escorted George III to hell in Gedir, an 
equally seditious work, and was in line for indictment. His ad- 
vertising was cleverly calculated. The notice of the Journal of 
a Soldier in the 71st Regiment, was starred and footnoted, “This 
is the Soldier’s Journal so much noticed by a certain distin- 
guished Poet in the Liberal No. Il, a reference to the quota- 
tion on which The Dogs was based. 

In March he announced the forthcoming third number of the 
Liberal with contents, The Blues, a Literary Eclogue; My First 
Acquaintance with the Poets; Letters from Abroad—lItaly; 
Madame d’Houtetot; Shakespeare’s Fools; The Book of Be- 
ginnings; A Sunday’s Fete at St. Cloud; Apuleius; and Minor 
Pieces—T 0 a Spider; Southeogony; Lines of Madame d’Hou- 
tetot; Talari Innamorato; Rhymes to the Eye by a Deaf Gentle- 
man; Shelley’s Lines to a Critic; The Monarch, an Ode to Con- 
gress. 

Leigh Hunt had as usual yielded the first place to Byron 
with the Blues, which was scarcely worth the honor. It was one 
of the manuscripts turned over to John Hunt by Murray, and 
Byron himself had called it “a mere buffoonery, never meant 
for publication,” which “would tend to indispose a number of 
the readers.” It is a satire on bluestockings in which Wordsworth 
and Southey figure as “Wordswords and Mouthey.” 

More interesting is Hazlitt’s essay on My First Acquaint- 
ance with the Poets which has become a favorite document in 
the Wordsworth and Coleridge story, because of its detailed de- 
scriptions and estimates of their characters. The Literary Ga- 
zette, however, deemed it of interest only to the author. 

The letter from abroad in this issue is addressed to N 
who is in all probability Vincent Novello, the half-English, 


* This article is ascribed variously to Hazlitt and to Brown. Bernbaum says 
it is Hazlitt’s but Howe omits it in his summary of Hazlitt’s work for the Liberal. 
Pickering assigns it to Brown on the basis of Brown’s work on Shakespeare’s sonnets. 
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half-Italian, cosmopolitan friend of Hunt. By Hunt also js 
another poem in the Byronic style, the Book of Beginnings. The 
long literary annotations which accompany it and the interest in 
the Hippogriff which he also displayed in the Guwili Tre are 
evidence which point him out as the author. 

By this time the furore was subsiding. Little notice was taken 
of this number either in the other periodicals or in the Examiner 
itself. The Examiner printed The Monarchs and extracts from 
the Book of Beginnings merely as samples for the public, but 
the general valuation as voiced by the Literary Gazette in its 
short half-column of remarks was that “the third . .. and nearly 
if not the last” Liberal was destitute of the only exciting con- 
tributions (i.e. Byron’s) and deserved no particular notice. Its 
only word of praise was that Apuleius, a bibliographical notice, 
was “tolerably clever” and “shone where it was like a diamond 
among dirt!” 

The Examiner, triumphantly noting the indictment of Lan- 
dor for Gebir, advertised the fourth number completing the 
second volume as “the most interesting of the whole series of 
that popular work,” unaware that it completed the “whole 
series.” This second volume, on account of the prosecution, is 
prudently printed “for John Hunt” and not “by and for John 
Hunt” as the previous one had been. Number 4 contained By- 
ron’s translation of the Morgante Maggiore of Pulci with the 
Italian version; The Choice; Giovanni Villani; Hazlitt’s Pulpit 
Oratory; Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale Modernized by Hunt; On 
Letter Writing; Arguing in a Circle by Hazlitt; and Minor 
Pieces including Sultan Mahmoud, The Venetian Fisherman, 
Dialogue between Alfieri and his Florentine Laundress, A 
Blessed Spot,and Mouth versus Eyes from La Fontaine. 

The Pulci was Byron’s darling. He considered it “the parent, 
not only of Whistlecraft, but of all jocose Italian poetry”; his 
own “grand performance,” and in fact “the best translation that 
ever was or will be made.” He offered it to John Hunt for the 
third number, advising him to keep back The Blues for a later 
issue, but as it usually happened, the articles were published in 
John Hunt’s own order without reference to the plans of the 
contributors in Italy. 

The critical invective on the final number of the Liberal was 
largely devoted to Hazlitt and Hunt. The Literary Gazette 
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was silent and only Blackwood’s troubled to declare that Pulpit 
Oratory was a piece of “impudence . . . enough to turn the stom- 
ach,” and to indulge in punning on Hunt’s name as criticism of 
The Choice. At this time also the Examiner finished its part in 
the story by relinquishing all literary comment to John Hunt’s 
new weekly, the Literary Examiner. 

The Liberal had borne a chip on its shoulder from the be- 
ginning, as might have been expected from the ballyhoo that 
preceded it, but it was sparkling in its mordancy. The authors 
realized that nothing less was anticipated than a “dilapidation 
of all the outworks of civilized society,” and to the best of its 
ability it lived up to its reputation. 

In all four numbers there was a strong personal element. 
Hunt’s desolation at the death of Shelley is expressed in the pref- 
ace in speaking of the “Scholar and Friend who was to share the 
task.” “Perhaps we may be able to get a supply of the scholar- 
ship,” he said, “though not of the friendship.” The same sense 
of loss can be traced in the editor’s prefatory remarks to May 
Day Night, in Pisa, and again in The Choice with the lines, 


is9 He 
has gone to his great home, over the sea. 
Oh Nature, we both loved thee! Pardon one 
To whom thine ocean, even in the sun, 
Has grown a monstrous and a morbid sight:—” 


Byron’s strictures on bluestockings could scarcely have been 
made without a thought of his wife, and he seized other occa- 
sions for indulging personal rancor. His quarrel with Southey, 
brought to a head by the preface to Southey’s Vision of Judg- 
ment in which he was denounced as the head of the “Satanic 
School,” was adequately dealt with in his own Vision and in his 
Homeric Southeogony on the birth of the Laureate. His devas- 
tating letter to Roberts, whether read or unread by that gentle- 
man, was sufficient to finish that dispute. 

The Liberal betrayed a strong literary preference for the work 
of Pope and Swift to any of the Lake School, and yet its ro- 
mantic leanings came out in the articles on Rousseau and Mme. 
d’Houtetot and in the admission of the lure of Italy. 

“Tt looks like a thing you have dreamed of,” wrote Hunt, 
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“and answers most completely to the imagination.” Italy rep- 
resented for him the union of imagination and reality. He found 
there a sort of everlasting youth in which “antiquity refused 
to look ancient,” and his expectations, “poetical as they were,” 
were realized on seeing his land of health and happiness. In his 
third letter from abroad he wrote to Charles Cowden Clark 
expressing the reductio ad absurdum of it all with a final state- 
ment of the cheapness of living. “Though our house lets at £20 
a year, you can have your choice out of forty rooms to sleep 
in... For £24 a year, you can hire a palace.” 

‘Everything he saw carried him back to some affectionately 
remembered book or author, and every person or incident re- 
called some tale. He revelled in memories of Chaucer, Dante, 
Theocritus, and Anacreon, Virgil, Tasso, Petrarch and Boccac- 
cio had hallowed the land for him, and he read the contem- 
porary accounts eagerly. 

But with all the Editors and contributors brought to the 
magazine and with all they hoped to get out of it, the fourth 
number was the last. So ended the Liberal, which had started 
with the high hopes of all engaged in it, which had cost inestima- 
bly of the lives of its proprietors, and which had gathered in 
one publication a brilliant assemblage of writers. 

The general conclusion that the failure of the Liberal was 
principally due to the death of Shelley is at least partially er- 
roneous. No doubt he would have done his utmost to further 
the scheme for Hunt’s sake, but there were numerous causes of 
dissension involved, and it is fairly evident that he despaired 
of success some time before his death. Byron’s callous treat- 
ment of Clair Clairmont and the needless death of his little 
natural daughter Allegra had definitely turned the Shelleys 
against him, and the slight unpleasantness accompanying the 
financial negotiations for the Hunts had not improved the situ- 
ation. Even in February 1822, Mary was bemoaning the neces- 
sity for spending the summer near the hard, obstinate, and 
tyrannical Lord Byron. By June, Shelley himself, the mild and 
tolerant was writing, “I shall see little of Lord Byron, nor shall 
I permit Hunt to form the intermediate link between him and 
me. I detest all society . . . and Lord Byron is the nucleus of 
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all that is hateful and tiresome in it.”” To Hunt he wrote only 
the most cheering and hopeful views of the matter, but clearly 
his feelings remained unchanged. One of his last letters, written 
to Horace Smith on June 29, said, 

Between ourselves, J greatly fear that this alliance will not succeed; for 
I, who could never have been regarded as more than the link of the two 
thunderbolts, cannot now consent to be even that; and how long the 
alliance may continue, I will not prophesy. 


Nor was Shelley the only one who had grave misgivings. 
Byron was alternately blowing hot and cold long before Leigh 
Hunt arrived, and Shelley was faced with the problem of sus- 
taining his enthusiasm. Byron’s friends wrote to dissuade him 
from a scheme which they were sure was designed to dull the 
brightness of his fame, to deplete his fortune, and incidentally 
to leave them gasping at the effectuation of a plan which they 
had scorned. “Hobhouse rushed over the Alps, not knowing 
which was the more awful, the mountains or the magazine,” 
and Moore, Murray, and Kinnaird concurred in his disapproba- 
tion. The consternation in England was described by Hazlitt. 


At the time that Lord Byron thought proper to join with Mr. Leigh 
Hunt and Mr. Shelley in the publication called the Liberal, Blackwooa’s 
Magazine overflowed, as might be expected, with tenfold gall and bitter- 
ness; the John Bull was outrageous; and Mr. Jerdan black in the face 
at this unheard-of and disgraceful union. But who would have supposed 
that Mr. Thomas Moore and Mr. Hobhouse, those staunch friends and 
partisans of the people, should also be thrown into almost hysterical ago- 
nies of well-bred horror at the coalition between their noble and ignoble 
acquaintance, between the Patrician and the “Newspaper Man?” Mr. 
Moore darted backwards and forwards from Cold-Bath-Fields Prison 
to the Examiner-Office, from Mr. Longman’s to Mr. Murray’s shop, 
in a state of ridiculous trepidation, to see what was to be done to prevent 
this degredation of the aristocracy of letters, this indecent encroachment 
of plebeian pretensions, this undue extension of patronage and compro- 
mise of privileges.” 

Hunt’s arrival did nothing to assuage Byron’s doubts. The 
Hunts were penniless, and though Byron did his duty towards 
setting them up, he did it with an ill grace, adopting a pose of 
noble self-sacrifice. 

“Hazlitt, On the Jealousy and Spleen of Party, in The Plain Speaker, 11 
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“They pressed me to engage in this work,” he wrote in Oc- 
tober, “and in an evil hour I consented. Still, I shall not repent 
if I can do them the least service. I have done all I can for 
Leigh Hunt since he came here; but it is almost useless:—his 
wife is ill, his six children not very tractable, and in the affairs 
of this world he himself is a child.” 

That statement mildly sums up the difficulties. Mrs. Hunt, 
besides being ill, was of assertive and strictly democratic opin- 
ions which irked his Lordship; the children were noisy, dirty, 
destructive, and untrammeled by discipline, and their impu- 
dence to Byron was unchecked. The inconvenience to a person 
of Byron’s careful budgeting of being financially responsible for 
a menage such as that was insupportable. After three months the 
removal to Genoa and the separation of the households, relieved 
the personal strain somewhat, but other obstacles arose. Byron 
and Hunt saw less of each other and when they met they “en- 
deavored to joke away the consciousness of their position.” They 
“joked even upon their differences of opinion.” Hunt confessed 
that “he did not mend the matter of his own inability to fall 
in cordially with Byron’s ways, and by a certain jealousy of his 
position, which prevented him, neither very wisely nor very 
justly, from manifesting the admiration due to Byron’s 
genius. ...”” 

The indictment of the Vision of Judgment and the loud criti- 
cism which greeted the Liberal, though of a sort tending to in- 
crease rather than to decrease its circulation, offered to Byron’s 
exhausted patience an excuse for his first tentative suggestions 
of withdrawal. He accused Murray in December of cementing, 
by his part in the Vision of Judgment trial, a relationship which 
he had tried to prevent, and indeed Byron did carry out his 
obligations as far as possible. John Hunt was found guilty and 
fined £100 after Byron’s death in 1824. In March he was writing 
to John Hunt giving as reasons for wishing to sever his connec- 
tions with Liberal, that he was not essential to it, that it aroused 
disapproval among his friends, and that it was he who attracted 
the censure of the critics and outlawed the publication. 

He was getting restless and tired of Italy and the idea of 
freedom for Greece had seized upon his imagination. He had 
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dealt as forbearingly as it was in his nature to do with Hunt, but 
they were so completely incompatible that there was little com- 
mon ground on which they could meet. Surely and inevitably 
the Liberal was foredoomed. 

Brilliant as it was, its short life destined it for obscurity or for 
remembrance merely as the cause of a dramatic period in the 
lives of those concerned. And yet in its four numbers appeared 
for the first time several works which have taken their assured 
place in literature. Through them the Lideral has attained a 
sort of scattered glory, though its fame as a unit has died. Its 
chief significance, aside from its influence on the lives of Leigh 
Hunt, Byron, and Shelley, probably lies in the fact that it gave 
to the world several pieces which could find no other publisher 
at that time. In its way, and in spite of its nominal failure, it is 
a memorial to Shelley from his friend Hunt and a gesture of 
defiance to the rest of the world from Byron. 
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STUDENT LIFE 
By BEVERLEY M. BOWIE 


The Crimson and the Journal 


N A WORLD torn in shreds by schisms, breaches, and cleav- 
ages it is not altogether odd that a reflection of that condi- 
tion should be found even in the secluded vales of Harvard. 
When the winds of March were taking on some of their equi- 
noxial bite, the storm we speak of burst over the college, and 
before the first of April a large group of the daily Crimson’s 
board had seceded to form a new undergraduate paper, the Har- 
vard Journal. The motives for the divorce are still a matter 
of debate. As in most wars, the pretext for the quarrel has been 
long forgotten, and both sides are firing away with unquestioned 
self-righteousness. And let no reader assume that in the chroni- 
cle to follow there is any but the barest pretence to objectivity: 
the narrator became, by a fluke, editorial chairman of the rebel’s 
publication, and in that position is thoroughly partisan and in 
no danger of losing his equilibrium by falling over backwards 
in sympathy with the Conservatives. 

On the afternoon of March 23, a notice appeared in the 
Crimson columns sounding the tocsin for a mass meeting of the 
entire board, to be held in the Sanctum at four o’clock. This was 
to many of the editors the first audible rumble of the approach- 
ing cyclone; but actually a great deal had preceded this open- 
ing thunder-clap. The issue had been raised in the office as to 
the continuance of a six-page paper (the usual size was a four); 
Damman, the business manager, after reversing his position 
once or twice, came out against the Six and refused to sign any 
more checks until it had been definitely discarded. His resigna- 
tion was asked, not granted, and his office was declared vacant 
by a majority of the Executive Board. Joe Boyd, long an in- 
candescent supporter of the Six, was appointed to the position 
of Business Manager, and things looked rather ill for the Op- 
position. 

But not for long. In an hour or two, the startling fact was 
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discovered that, as there was absolutely no mention of any Ex- 
ecutive Board in the ivy-covered Constitution, all action taken 
by it was hopelessly illegal. In short, the Crimson had been run 
for the past seven or eight years in a state of embarrassingly un- 
lawful despotism. With this providential joker, the Fours were 
able to demand that the question be put to the editors en masse. 
Whence the call to the faithful in the Notice columns. 

The upshot of the convention in the Upper Room was a thor- 
ough airing of the particular issue on the ink-spattered table, 
and of numerous other related issues. For three hours the de- 
bate raged back and forth in a room packed with innumerable 
editors, many of whom were meeting their comrades-in-arms 
for the first time. Bob Lamb, representing a delegation of Crim- 
son ex-presidents, flayed the Sixes for their sloppy journalism, 
warned them that enlarging the paper was no sure way of bet- 
tering it, made much of the late hours at which the paper had 
gone to bed that year, and in general plumped resoundingly for 
“4 tight little Four.” 

This, Russell Olsen of the Sixes characterized as “magnifi- 
cently beside the point,” asserting that the real issue was the 
dictation of the Business Board over the News and Editorial 
men, who had expansive plans which necessitated a larger paper. 
They wanted to print outside news, cover the theatres and 
movies more fully, extend their book reviews, revivify the for- 
mat, and serve the graduate schools as well. 

There were a hundred more points made on either side, fall- 
ing into two primary divisions: financial and personal. The ques- 
tion of the profit and loss of a Six (or even, as loomed in the 
background of the Progressives’ minds, an Eight) was debated 
heatedly and to no conclusion, depending as it did on rival sets 
of statistics and rival opinions as to the amount of advertising 
which was waiting on the adoption of a Six. The so-called “per- 
sonal” issue involved a long fight among the active editors over 
the several items of policy which comprised “the New Crimson,” 
as it came to be termed—in varying degrees of enthusiasm. 

When at seven o’clock the Sanctum had become oppressively 
heavy with the smoke of battle and tobacco, and the forces of ora- 
tory were all but spent, a secret ballot was taken. The result 
came as a distinct shock, I think, to almost everyone. The 
Conservatives, backing the Four, had won by a margin since 
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variously reported. The figure 44 to 32 is believed authoritative, 

From then on, the process of secession was psychologically 
inevitable. Added to the natural disappointment of the van- 
quished, the Sixes felt that they had been defeated by the votes 
of a bloc of inactive editors swayed, most of them, by their af- 
filiations with the Business Board, and some of them by the 
eloquence and authority of the assembled ex-presidents who 
were backing John Morison, Headman of the Fours. Joe Boyd, 
John Munro, Jo Thorndike and Tom O’Connor, considering 
it impossible to continue under those conditions, formed behind 
them an insurgent party to secure at least a compromise on the 
matter, with the threat of withdrawal from the Crimson in case 
of a rebuff. But all efforts at compromise were quite ineffectual. 
The rebels, with the lure of an adventure in rebellion, offered 
terms which smacked more of an u!timatum than of conciliation; 
and the Conservatives, led by Morison, who was not the man 
to be flexible, put their bristles up and growled, daring these 
malcontents to secede and have done with it. 

Beginning now, I shall have to turn your attention almost 
exclusively to the story of the Journal, both because it is the 
more interesting side of the penny, and because my association 
with it effectively cut me off from the Crimson and its indigenous 
problems. 

The few days which remained before the spring vacation were 
jammed with an immense amount of planning, conjecturing, and 
deliberative assembling in Tom O’Connor’s room in Adams 
House. Almost thirty editors had come over to the new paper, 
including three or four editorial chairmen, a president, and the 
head of the photographic board, as well as several A.M.E. com- 
petitors, the literary and dramatic editors. Though the Fallen 
Angels were perfectly aware of the specific difficulties and the 
intangible obstructions to starting a second daily at Harvard, 
the esprit de corps was extraordinarily good; the editors worked 
themselves to the point of exhaustion during this vital period 
of preparation, and that initial elation has not yet run its course. 
There are few experiences more deeply engrossing and satisfy- 
ing than a hazardous collective undertaking such as this one. 
Under the strain of this first lap, strong men fainted and weak 
men were carried away in vanloads. One of the most important 
and successful of the brainstorms which beset us in that hectic 
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period was the idea of introducing five Radcliffe editors to our 
staff, an association which has proved particularly valuable to 
those of our board who had not penetrated by safari into the 
interior of Comstockia. 

From the first, of course, we were worried about the “Official 
Notices,” which are presumably the raison d’étre of the Crim- 
son. There began then a long series of conferences with Dean 
Hanford which, at the date of writing, has not yet been termi- 
nated. By a succession of postponements, ambiguous statements, 
and delays, University Hall has conducted a campaign of 
strategic inaction. For three weeks now it has kept the Journal 
on tenterhooks, forcing it to copy the Crimson’s list and to solicit 
notices directly from the university public. This has seriously 
hurt its circulation, and to no purpose, for it should have been 
abundantly evident to anyone that the organization was in no 
danger of folding in this semester. 

During the vacation, when the college was bare of all but a 
scattering of earnest young men working on belated theses, the 
Journal officers were scurrying about in preparation for the first 
issue, to appear on the opening day of school. The old Advocate 
House was rented for an office, and linotype machines and ma- 
chinists hired to print the paper in the Cambridge Tribune shop. 
Though the old, ill-painted House was furnished only with 
refrigerator-crates and boxes, and haunted by the pathetic, soul- 
wrenching ghost of Mother Advocate, or The Little Woman in 
Grey, its chaos and confusion were a fit setting for the Journal’s 
early days. Communication with the Tribune building was car- 
ried on by phone and courier. 

When the opening gun was fired, on the ninth of April, it 
turned out to be something of a dud. The news stories of this 
initial blast included several bad imitations of Time, the format 
was disagreeably jumpy and on the inside pages (there were 
eight) quite haphazard. Additionally, there were a couple of 
lapses in taste, bad typography, and a rather disappointing Rad- 
cliffe page. Once off the mark, however, the Journal began to 
pick up speed and make its stride more smocth. The issues fol- 
lowing were better planned and better written; except for the 
polite indecision of Dean Hanford the college seemed to be 
receiving the new paper to its bosom with something which 
could almost be called enthusiasm. This first week’s output was 
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distributed free to all university men, and with a circulation of 
3500, the advertising rolled up very satisfactorily. But one dis- 
couraging factor in this whirling week was the bedtime of the 
papers. Only once was an issue set up before Aurora, rosy- 
fingered mother of morning, made her appearance in the press- 
room, casting a dull radiance over a group of tired and touchy 
editors. The original plan to operate the paper by wizard control 
from the Touraine Bar was modified to a scheme of shifting 
headquarters to the upper floors of Stillman Infirmary. 

There is something significant, perhaps, in the peculiar way 
in which this journalistic battle has been waged. Frontal attacks 
have been ruled out; the policy of each organ has been, as far as 
possible, publicly to ignore the existence of the other. 

This does not mean, of course, that the stilettos are becoming 
rusty from disuse. The Journal printed with great glee a letter 
from McGrady, assistant administrator of the N.R.A., branding 
as false an interview with him published in the Crimson. And 
the Plympton Street gang have not been overscrupulous in 
their tactics. They have, we reasonably infer, tried to pass on 
incorrect information over the phone to us. They have, na- 
turally, played in with the administration in keeping the Off- 
cial Notices away from the Journal. They are, more seriously, 
suspected of working a cheap espionage which has robbed us of 
several “scoops” ; and though the enemy within our gates, or 
the wire tapping party, has not yet been located, it is undeniable 
that exclusive stories of ours have been relayed to the Crimson. 

Whether the Journal or the Crimson will win out is still, of 
course, residing hazily in the lap of the gods. At the moment it 
seems very unlikely that a decision will be given this academic 
year. The Journal is determined to see it through on its tenuous 
shoestring; and the Crimson can coast until June on its reserve 
funds. Unless the long drowsy summer term can provide a suf- 
ficiently pacifying opiate to both parties of this struggle, the 
verdict is likely to be decided in the September fight for subscrip- 
tions. Blood may yet be shed on the dusty steps of Memorial 
Hall when the Freshmen and upperclassmen flee from the reg- 
istering-tables straight into the arms of rival fleecers. And if 
blood must be spilled, you will find your correspondent not 
lurking cravenly in the rear behind Sever, but there in the van- 
guard with a meat-axe. 
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THE GRADUATE’S WINDOW 
By EDWARD WEEKS 


The Year in Review 
I 


ARVARD COLLEGE, as I have said before, is best seen 
today from the business side of the Charles. As the 
Graduate stood there recently, two crews hung suspended at 
the big curve while a long megaphone in a low red launch aimed 
its criticism now here, now there. Up the river lights were be- 
ginning to twinkle in the Varsity Boat House and one could 
think of the steaming hot water. Across the stream long gawky 
figures in running trunks leaned against the openings of Weld 
waiting for the last Freshman boats to come in. The dusk was 
settling quietly over the chimney pots, blending the soft reds 
and blues of the Houses. A sign announced that a C.W.A. proj- 
ect had been seeding and planting the ground on which the 
Graduate stood. Some day long hence, there may be tall elms 
here casting their shadows to the water’s edge. Perhaps in that 
dim time all traffic will have been diverted from Memorial 
Drive, the macadam torn up and instead of noisy fireflies of 
motors Harvard will have lawns sloping down to the river 
bank and so be as proud of its Backs as is the older Cambridge 
in England today. Such a pipe dream might come to pass. 

The Graduate moved to a vantage spot on the Weeks Bridge 
from which to watch the crews come home. The sight of a la- 
boring boat—the eighteenth Freshmen perhaps—reminded him 
of a story probably apocryphal, which has been credited to one 
of the crew coaches. The coach had been introduced to Harvard’s 
new President and after studying Mr. Conant’s features, he let 
go the following: “Why, I remember you. You came out for 
crew your Freshman year and used to row in the fifth boat. 
We-ll, I hope you make a better President than you did an 
oarsman.” Laughter saved the day. 

A new leader is always subject to scrutiny. The Charles be- 
ing by nature reflective, the Graduate began to reflect upon 
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those manifestations which have made us better acquainted with 
James Bryant Conant. The Graduate remembers seeing Presi- 
dent Lowell take the University steps three at a time, and I 
also remember the little duck of the head with which he used 
to greet the undergraduates in his walks through the Yard. 
“Jim” Conant is already famous for his smile. It has to be seen 
to be appreciated at its face value: when seen the effect is in- 
stantaneous and cordial. President Conant’s silencing of the 
seven o’clock bell to the comfort of the Freshmen, now heirs 
to the Yard, was an indication that he would not bide with out- 
worn traditions. His suggestion of a representative council of 
sixty members to be elected by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
is a hearty promise of codperation. Faculty meetings, what with 
the size of the legislature and the nature of the monarch, have 
rather lost their significance in late years. His suggestion to the 
heads of departments that no junior members of their staff 
be retained who would not be worthy of advancement within 
a decade was rightly a promise of new blood in the Faculty. 
The enthusiasm with which he has carried forward the selec- 
tion of the Society of Fellows is evidence of his desire to fol- 
low up the projects left him by Mr. Lowell. The dignity, direct- 
ness, and choice of words with which he can represent himself 
on occasions, such as the Harvard Club Banquet, the formal re- 
ception at Fenway Court, or at meetings of the Overseers, are 
attributes that speak for themselves. 

It seems inevitable that when a new leader takes charge, the 
very atmosphere should grow apprehensive, even murmurous of 
change. The Faculty, of course, would be the first to feel any 
such change and perhaps for that very reason they themselves 
have been subject to a good deal of talk, some of which has 
drifted down wind to the Graduate. In an article published in 
the Atlantic Monthly last June, Dr. Frederick Keppel of the 
Carnegie Corporation had this to say: “Not a few friends of 
the University feel that, despite many first-rate promotions and 
new appointments, Harvard’s share of men of outstanding schol- 
arly distinction has dropped rather than risen since the turn of 
the century. I have made some inquiry as to the preferences of 
the winners of fellowships, both foreign and domestic, and find 
the picture to be quite uneven. In certain fields Harvard is, with 
practical unanimity, the first choice; in others she is rarely in- 
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cluded among the first three. On balance, it would seem fair to 
say that Harvard is still princeps, but no longer facile princeps.” 
Close to 20,000 men graduated from Harvard during President 
Lowell’s administration: the question poses itself, Did his ener- 
gies concentrate on raising the intellectual quality of the stu- 
dent body rather than that of the faculty? 

The Graduate observes that concern for the faculty crops out 
early in President Conant’s first Report. “We have today,” he 
writes, “a faculty of which we may be justly proud but we can- 
not ignore the fact that it is increasingly difficult to attract from 
other universities and research institutes the outstanding men 
whom we desire. .. . If we have in each department of the Uni- 
versity the most distinguished faculty which it is possible to 
obtain, we need have little worry about the future. If we fail 
in this regard, there are no educational panaceas which will re- 
store Harvard to its position of leadership.” The Graduate 
would like to read fresh determination in these words. 

On the shaky ground of personal impression the Graduate 
ventures a few observations. He believes that if the faculty of 
today were compared to that of 1907, the 1934 model would 
prove itself superior in the Sciences and inferior in the Human- 
ities. This change, of course, follows the current of the times 
and some immediate reflection of it is seen in the fact that the 
majority of the men thus far nominated for the Society of Fel- 
lows concentrate their work in the Sciences. The Graduate be- 
lieves that the physics, mathematics, biology and astronomy de- 
partments were never better; he believes that chemistry and 
zoology are uncommonly good; he believes that the graduate 
schools of law and medicine maintain a traditional leadership 
and he is particularly struck with the enterprise and intellectual 
zest that seem to be found in archaeology and anthropology, 
small departments but very magnetic what with their expeditions 
to Yugoslavia, Macedonia, Ireland, and even to Newburyport. 
The Graduate is inclined to believe that the smaller depart- 
ments are apt to be more vigorous, and certainly more unified 
than the large: the latter, he understands, sometimes break up 
into cliques, cliques which foster criticism but which, in the 
face of rival criticism, rarely have the temerity to put forth new 
ideas. The Graduate wonders why it is that a quartet which made 
the Economics Department supreme two decades ago should 
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have been so slow to develop a second growth: he wonders 
whether the presence of “big men” in a department attracts 
the promising young instructor or whether it sends him else- 
where in search of more rapid advance. Finally—and here 
his affections are most involved—he thinks regretfully of the 
losses sustained in the English Department, the department 
that attracts more undergraduates than any other. It will take 
time to repair the loss of such men as Irving Babbitt, George 
Pierce Baker, Bliss Perry, “Copey,” and Dean Briggs. It takes 
time for oaks to grow. 


II 


Still in a probing mood the Graduate would like to touch on 
another topic mentioned in President Conant’s report: the hous- 
ing problem in its various aspects. “The Governing Boards” 
writes the president, “might well give serious consideration 
to the problem presented by the transformation of the living 
conditions in Cambridge which has occurred in the last twenty- 
five years. Suitable houses for our faculty have become increas- 
ingly scarce and expensive. It is no longer as pleasant or easy 
to live in Cambridge as in many other university communities. 
This fact is a serious handicap to our development.” Certainly 
the idea of a commuting faculty appeals to none of us—least 
of all to the individuals concerned. Yet the fact is that Cam- 
bridge rents are so prohibitive that faculty families literally 
in hundreds are spread out through the Newtons, in Belmont 
and Winchester. After all there should be some boundaries 
to an academic community. When at the end of the lean years 
our earning power once again becomes generous, the gradu- 
ate would hope to see some donation for residential apartments 
for the faculty and on University land. 

The graduate students are in the same pickle: they have no 
headquarters, a few live in the houses, a few along Mt. Auburn 
Street, a few in the back woods by Jarvis Field. The cafeteria 
is their nearest approach to a dining hall. We shall probably 
never serve them with the gothic luxury of the Princeton Gradu- 
ate School but they certainly deserve more comfort than they 
have at present. 

As for the undergraduates they continue to live in and to en- 
joy with polite indifference, the houses. It is gratifying to re- 
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port that few rooms are vacant; it is gratifying to report that 
rents have not risen and that food prices remain unchanged. A 
charge of $8.50 per week for twenty-one meals is a common 
denominator so low as perhaps to run into red figures. This 
year as last there are a small group of self-elected rebels, club 
men most of them and perhaps seventy-five in all, who pre- 
fer to live by themselves. No doubt the double burden of club 
dues and house charges accounts for this aloofness in a num- 
ber of cases. But this year as last two-thirds of the final club 
men show their approval by living and eating in the houses. 


III 


The year has seen its share of triumph and diversion. It is 
always a good autumn that ends with red lights on Soldiers Field 
and this year’s victory was more spectacular than most. Two 
forward passes that spun forty yards in the air led to touch- 
downs, and then came Locke’s run converting a kick-off into 
Harvard’s third score. As one veteran footballer said, “The 
trouble with Locke’s run was that it was over too quickly. It 
should have taken five minutes!” Harvard games have a way 
of lingering in the imagination and those plays must have been 
reenacted by thousands of graduates before they dropped off to 
sleep... . The Varsity swimming team has made a respected 
name for itself thanks to the new pool and now seems inferior 
only to Yale. It is nearly fifteen years since Yale has lost a 
dual swimming meet to any college in the East: if the monopoly 
continues the Eli will have to compete with one arm tied behind 
his back. . . . As this goes to press Harvard’s baseball team is 
among the leaders in the League and one hears much conjecture 
about the new crew. Seven varsity oars and the cox graduated last 
June, a boatload that enjoyed four consecutive victories at New 
London. In their place today is a crew, averaging 6.234” and 
183 pounds. This new boat lost in its first sprint with Princeton, 
Penn and Navy, but there is comfort in the thought that its reach 
and heft may find a more natural pace in the four-mile pull. 
Yale is said to be powerful this year. That is what we like to hear. 

Speaking of the swimming team reminds the Graduate of an 
intercollegiate crisis for it was they who were first blamed for 
the theft of Yale’s mascot, Handsome Dan II. The Harvard 
swimmers had no sooner departed from New Haven, following 
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their annual defeat when someone discovered that Eli’s new 
bulldog had flown the coop. Subsequent evidence was to demon- 
strate that Lampy was the nigger in the woodpile but for the 
time being there was an aimless hue and cry in the press. Rumors 
tracked the dog to a farm outside of Worcester, to the home of 
a Boston debutante and the threat of an attack on Lampoon’s 
stronghold emanated from New Haven. The Crimson reported 
that Lampy’s president was saved from kidnapping by the police 
whistle he wore but violence turned to laughter when the jester 
brought out a special number dedicated to the exploits of Hand- 
some Dan. The visitor himself was quietly returned to his home 
kennel. - gi] 

The Graduate misdoubts that the affair will strain relations 
between the best of friends; he hopes that Dan had no ill effects 
from the journey and he wonders if there may be reprisals to 
even the score. The Lampoon’s “borrowing” of the sacred Yale 
Fence last year was followed, so gossip has it, by the Record’s 
capture of the stuffed Ibis. However that may be the Graduate 
remembers as a postscript to this latest foray the citation which 
the Crimson bestowed upon Charles R. (‘Break it Up’) Apted 
for his oversight throughout the affair: 

' APTED DEMOTED FOR LACK OF DIPLOMACY IN DOG CASE 

For his singular lack of efficiency and distinguished absence of diplo- 
macy in the recent dognapping case, Charles R. Apted ’06 of the Yard 
Police was requested by his commanding officers to hand in his sword, 
and at an impressive ceremony early this morning upon his return from 
New Haven was stripped of his regimentals and was reduced to the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel, a position he has not held since early in his career. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Apted left for New Haven Saturday afternoon 
in charge of Handsome Dan II, and later that evening presented the dog 
to Yale authorities. Last night a bulletin from New Haven said that Ap- 
ted had stated that at the request of Malcolm Farmer, Director of Yale 
athletics, Harvard officials had put the search in his hands. 

—Harvard Crimson, March 26, 1934 


The Ides of March customarily witness some ebullition of 
animal spirits that fight to the surface after winter’s long re- 
straint. Spring came late this year and it was not till early April 
that the Graduate read of a roulette wheel being seized in 
Lowell House. Said the Head Tutor, “The amount of money 
lost by students has been greatly exaggerated.” Ten days later 
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came the announcement that the National Student League 
planned to walk out of all 11 o’clock classes on April 13 as a 
protest against future war. The pacifists planned a meeting at 
that time on the steps of Widener when speeches and tracts would 
be distributed to the onlookers. They did not plan for the arrival 
of The Michael Mullins Marching and Chowder Club, “a long 
defunct organization,” which voted to meet at the same place and 
there to stage an anti anti-war campaign. A verbal battle resulted 
but there were no casualties. So the world wags. 
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The New Party Politics. By A. N. Holcombe. (Social Action 
Books.) W. W. Norton Company, Inc., 1933. $1.75. 
Professor Holcombe points out in a short preface the shift of 

economic emphasis in America from the country to the city, and 
the corresponding change in political action and theory from 
agrarian to urbane. He analyzes the bankruptcy of present 
political parties. He states that in the future American politics 
will be organized along class lines and on the basis of the class 
struggle. Two opposite and conflicting parties will dominate the 
scene: a party organized from the top down (fascist) and a party 
built from the bottom up (proletarian). 

For the purpose of establishing just what social classes con- 
sist of, Professor Holcombe leans on Bukharin, Geiger and 
Kautsky—three somewhat slender reeds. He sets up tables of 
occupational classes in America, and from them draws the con- 
clusion that the size of the American working class, checked by 
census tables of 1930, is as large as it should be “upon Marxist 
principles.” 

In chapter four there is a galloping up of heavy reinforce- 
ments to the front line of argument—none other than the Aris- 
totelian artillery. This is an astonishing sight to those who had 
supposed Galileo had confounded Aristotelian methods in 1638 
when he dropped his weights from the tower of Pisa. But no. 
Here comes the Golden Mean, its gilt a little tarnished, its self- 
assurance undimmed by the centuries. That it should be pressed 
into the service of the middle class by an academician is sig- 
nificant. 

To the middle-class, in which Professor Holcombe has in- 
cluded a large section from the skilled workers and whitecollar 
workers, Marxist principles, according to this author, do not 
apply. The middle-class is the mean between the very rich and 
the very poor. It represents the hope of democracy, the balance 
between the extremes of oligarchy and mass dictatorship. Its 
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members “are more likely than the members of other class par- 
ties to view the public interest in a public rather than the partisan 
spirit.” Finally, the present Democratic administration strikes 
“a balance between the capitalist and proletarian classes in Amer- 
ican economic society. . . . The emergency legislation of the 
Roosevelt Administration affords an excellent illustration of a 
sound program for the middle class. . . . No class has a better 
right to be a class-conscious than the middle-class.” 

It is quite true that the support of the lower middle-class will 
be of the greatest value to American capitalist enterprise in a 
period of imperialist wars and great social unrest. The “class- 
conscious middle-class” is now being called, therefore, to the 
support of an administration which pumps billions of dollars 
into banks and life insurance companies, diverts millions from 
public works funds into war preparation, and by its N.R.A. codes 
reduces the level of wages while forcing up the cost of living. 
Before very many months we may expect the “class-conscious 
middle-class,” large numbers of which will have been forced 
below the subsistence level, to be called to the support of a 
government which has abandoned all pretence of adhering to 
the academic fiction of a Golden Mean and is bent on preserving 
itself by open fascism and bloody war. 


Can We Limit War? By Hoffman Nickerson, A.M., ?13. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, 1934. $2.75. 


Democracy, being equivalent to the rule of the mob, Mr. 
Nickerson proclaims, necessarily involves war on a mass scale. 
The cure for “mass massacre” is the abolition of our present ma- 
chinery of government and the substitution for it of a fascist 
leadership. “Either the commercial rich will produce men who 
are gentlemen in the old sense, part statesmen and part soldiers, 
or else our increasing disorder will recall the man-at-arms, com- 
pelling us to rally around leaders who are natural fighting men.” 
Upon this happy day, our Leader—with the priest at his side, 
as Mr. Nickerson is careful to assure us—will proceed to reunite 
Christendom with tanks, bombing planes, and heavy artillery. 
Not mass murder at all, but nice, clean, gentlemanly warfare 
conducted largely by mechanical means, with a few detachments 
of infantry to “mop up” after the battle. How much cleaner and 
more honorable is such a process than the dirty and tedious busi- 
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ness of fighting by large armies “where quality is sacrificed to 
quantity” (the author’s phrase). 

Such fantastic nonsense is not funny, even though it is written 
by a man who saw the first world war from a comfortable back 
seat in Paris. It is dangerous. Hilaire Belloc subscribes to it, and 
so does Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. So, it goes without saying, 
do our Pelleys, Lawrence Dennises, and other budding fascists. 
It is part of a definite, though yet unorganized, movement in 
America to use chauvinistic passion in the furtherance of war- 
profit. 


Labor and Steel. By Horace B. Davis, ’20. International Pub- 
lishers, 1934. $2.00. 

Steel is the great feudal industry of America. Blast furnaces 
and rolling mills are tended by armies whose masters have more 
power over their lives than have the rulers of many nations over 
their citizens. Steel spawns towns, maintains its own armies and 
spy-system, makes laws, dominates organized religion, de- 
termines what ideas are taught in grade schools, high schools, 
and even in universities. 

Steel, the key industry, is controlled by a single firm which 
in turn is dominated by the country’s leading financial inter- 
ests. As the basic material for the production of capital goods it 
serves as the barometer of industry. It is the main war industry. 
The answer to the question, “What is Steel doing?” determines 
profits of other business men, influences policies of employers in 
a hundred industries, has a direct bearing on court decisions, and 
decides whether the millions of workers’ families dependent on 
Steel shall starve or eat during the forthcoming twelvemonth. 

This book packs into less than 300 pages all the facts necessary 
for the understanding of Steel. It is unique among books on our 
basic industry in being written from the point of view of the 
workers. Its author worked as a laborer in the mills, received an 
industrial injury, was awarded an Amherst Memorial Fellow- 
ship which made it possible for him to observe the principal steel 
centers in England, France, Germany, and the United States. 
In the best sense the book is a collective effort, the author having 
drawn freely upon material and statistics supplied by the Amal- 
gamated Association, the Steel and Metal Workers Industrial 
Union, the Labor Research Association, the Pen and Hammer 
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of New York, and by many individual workers, statisticians, and 
economists. 

There is in this book none of the piling up of horrors so com- 
mon in the writings of liberal reporters who take jobs as laborers 
in the mills and contribute a few picturesque articles to the 
monthlies which leave the reader with a vague sensation of 
sentimental pity but with no understanding of the underlying 
forces. Labor and Steel is valuable precisely because the author 
is never lost in detail, but interprets, analyzes, explains. The 
class nature of the relation between steel worker and employer is 
made clear, and by analysis of the past history of organization 
and present tendencies the way is indicated to a more effective 
massing of potential strength. The last two chapters present very 
briefly the history of labor organization in Steel from the days of 
the United Sons of Vulcan, through the history of the increas- 
ingly reactionary A. F. of L. to the gaining and influence of the 
Trade Union Unity League in 1933. The steel worker as well 
as the general reader will find these chapters the most interesting 
and stimulating of all. In the appendices are analyses of social 
and industrial statistics. The book is indexed and is well illus- 
trated with photographs. 

The volume is published under the auspices of the Labor Re- 
search Association and is one of a series of studies which will 
include when completed the major industries in America. 


The United States in World Affairs in 1933. Prepared by Wil- 
liam O. Scroggs and the Research Staff of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. Edited and with an Introduction by Wal- 
ter Lippmann, ’10. Harper and Brothers, 1934. $3.00. 

This book, which professes to be an impartial record of Amer- 
ican foreign relations in 1933, is disappointing. Its sources are 
Washington press releases, the League of Nations Publications, 
Government publications, and the newspapers. There is no in- 
formation here which a daily reading of the New York Times 
does not furnish—in fact even less. The chapters on Cuba and 
Nicaragua and on the Far East are notably deficient. 


Can Europe Keep the Peace? By Frank H. Simonds, ’00. Harper 
and Brothers, 1934. 
Mr. Simonds, American journalist and commentator, analyzes 
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the European situation, bringing his book up to date and enlarg- 
ing it with a new chapter. Though believing in the naif myth of 
“Anglo-Saxon” peacefulness and Continental belligerency, the 
author exposes the hypocrisy of America and Great Britain who 
race for naval supremacy while calling on other nations to dis- 
band their large standing armies. He shows the impotency of the 
League, created in the name of internationalism while actually 
cloaking nationalistic greed. He points out what everybody 
knows, that disarmament is a myth. Europe, he remarks, has 
passed from the old post-war period to a new pre-war period. 
The powder-train is laid and awaits the spark. Of all the great 
powers only the Soviet Union desperately needs and works for 
peace. 

The book suffers from the lack of an attempt to analyze the 
forces for and against war within nations as well as between na- 
tions. In the United States, for instance, the eighty-six per cent 
who suffer from war—workers, small farmers, small merchants, 
most members of the professions—do not want war. The four- 
teen per cent who profit from war—bankers, controllers of 
heavy industry, large manufacturers—want war and are de- 
termined to have it. Since the fourteen per cent run our govern- 
ment, make our laws, and tell us what to think, we are in grave 
danger of getting war. 


The Theory of Wages. By Paul Douglas, Grad. ?15-’16. The 

Macmillan Company, 1934. $3.00. 

This remarkably detailed and documented study was seven 
years in the making, and won the Hart, Schaffner and Marx 
prize in a world-wide competition. Its author, Professor of 
Economics in the University of Chicago, makes an attempt to 
apply a yardstick to the figures of production, profits, and wages 
in the hope of drawing up a series of formulae which will apply 
to all cases. Statistics are taken from the tables of the United 
States, Massachusetts, and New South Wales. 

As in all such inductive studies, the variables are so many and 
the soundness of the statistics so questionable that the result is 
affected to a much greater extent than the scientist could desire. 
Such a study also depends far too much on the basic assumptions 
which classical economists take for granted: the competitive 
market, the divisibility of labor, the neutrality of government. 
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The theory of marginal productivity, so ably upheld in this 
book, is an employer’s theory. It begins to lose ground in a 
society where employers and workers are massed in strong and 
sharply opposed groups, and in a socialist society it fails alto- 
gether. 


The Economy of Abundance. By Stuart Chase, ?10. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1934. $2.50. 

Mr. Chase manages, as always, to make economics popular, 
picturesque, and entertaining. For the categorical imperative he 
substitutes the technological imperative. The age of power sets 
a new pace, makes a new set of laws. Plants must be operated to 
capacity, economy must be planned by engineers to the rhythm 
of the machine, distribution and not profit must be the aim of 
society. Mr. Chase does not say how this is to be brought about, 
but he implies that the technological imperative will create its 
own means and force its own ends. The author has drawn a very 
pretty blueprint, but he has failed to supply us with a working 
model. 


Recent Political Thought. By F. W. Coker, ’02. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1934. $4.00. ' 
A careful and academic presentation of political theories since 

the rise of industrialism, with excellent bibliographies. The 

author honestly admits the direction of his own leanings in order 
that the reader may allow for it. 


Personality in Politics. By William Bennet Munro, Ph.D., ’o0. 

The Macmillan Company, 1934. $1.60. 

A study of three types in American public life: the reformer, 
the boss, and the leader. Professor Munro has revised his little 
book to bring it up to date with the changes in American politics 
since 1924. His study of the boss has lost none of its pungency, 
not the least of which is his showing that if the political boss did 
not exist governmental machinery would have to invent him. 
The author handles the reformer without gloves, then weakens 
and allows that the cuss may be some good after all. And the 
leader, he suggests, is first of all a clever follower, and prefer- 
ably slightly below the average mental ability of those he leads 
—or follows. 
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A History of Chinese Boycotts. By C. F. Remer with the assist- 
ance of William B. Palmer. Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. 
$2.75. 

A detailed study of the economic effectiveness of the boycott, 
inductively considered from the facts and figures of the Chinese 
boycotts against Japan. Boycotting by a group, class, or nation 
is often temporarily effective, but its effect to be continued must 
be backed up by the use of arms. 


The Racial Myth. By Paul Radin, ?12~713. McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, 1934. $1.50. 

Professor Radin is the author of the brilliant book New Meth- 
ods in Ethnology which startled the anthropological world last 
fall. His new book is a polemic directed against the purveyors of 
the idea that races have an economic entity or character. He 
apologizes for having once more to scotch a dead snake, but 
remarks that since the theory is again being enunciated by sup- 
posedly adult persons it might as well be cleared away once for 
all. He conclusively shows that the reason the theory of racial 
dominance persists is because it is directly to the benefit of the 
ruling interests to maintain racial hatred and national bitterness. 
The silly old myth of “Aryan” supremacy will rise exactly when- 
ever and wherever it is to the interests of our economic masters, 
and sycophantic “scientists” who know better will spin the web 
of lies from their comfortable seats in centers of learning. 

The author rather deftly links up Freud with Marx, erring in 
his failure to subordinate the doctrines of the psychiatrist to 
their economic basis. And once, when he speaks of the “Rus- 
sians, Jews, and Americans” as being in the vanguard of scientific 
and economic progress, he falls into the very error which he so 
successfully refutes elsewhere in the book. But as a whole this 
short essay is excellently reasoned and clearly set forth. The 
spectacle of an intelligent anthropologist must be raising con- 
siderable dust in the camp of fuddyduddies and pseudo-scientists 
who largely make up the population of that particular province 
of the scientific kingdom. 


Rediscovering America. By Harold E. Stearns, ’13. Liveright, 
Inc., 1934. $2.00. 
The first chapter, in which this American expatriate returns to 
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his America, is by far the best. Succeeding chapters lack the charm 
of this first impact. Mr. Stearns’ America is only a tiny fraction 
of a seething social order, a fraction which seems to those who 
live within its limits broader than it is. 


Santa Ana: The Napoleon of the West. By Frank C. Hanighen, 

20. Coward, McCann, 1934. $3.50. 

Santa Ana, contemporaneous with Napoleon III, gave him- 
self this grandiloquent title. The author in presenting the story 
of this leader manages to give us a detailed and brilliant picture 
of the Mexico against which the United States fought during its 
transition from feudalism to republic. 


Sky Determines: An Interpretation of the Southwest. By Ross 
Calvin, Ph.D., 716. Macmillan Company, 1934. $2.50. 
Climate conditions social and mental habits, Dr. Calvin seems 

to say. In the southwest the conditioning factor is the sun. This 

deterministic thesis serves as a thread upon which to string pic- 
tures, history, and anecdotes, which Dr. Calvin does with con- 
siderable skill and picturesque effect. 


How Peary Reached the Pole. By Donald B. Macmillan, ?12- 

13. Houghton, Mifflin, 1934. $3.00. 

A personal narrative of Peary, who finally won in his long 
dash to “nail the stars and stripes to the north pole.” There is 
plenty of detail, crisply set forth by Peary’s lieutenant and ad- 
mirer, fascinating stuff about food, drink, housing, dogs, sleds, 
the gathering of scientific data. Peary succeeded because he 
adopted the native way of living and travelling and because of 
his very special organizational ability. 


Salah and his American. By Leland Hall, ’o05. Alfred A. Knopf, 


1934. $2.00. 

A slight and amusing account of an American’s tribulations 
with his servant in Morocco, expanded somewhat beyond the 
limits of the material, but told dryly, entertainingly, cruelly. 


In All Countries. By John Dos Passos, 716. Harcourt, Brace, 
1934. $3.00. 
Impressionistic reporting of Spain, Russia, Mexico, and 
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America, covering a range of years from 1925 to 1933, and told 
by one who consciously limits himself to the réle of observer. 
The chapter on Spain, as suited to Mr. Dos Passos’ interests and 
“left liberal” turn of mind, is the best of many brilliant studies. 


Geoffrey Chaucer. By J. L. Lowes, Ph.D., 05. Houghton, Mif- 
flin, 1934. $2.50. 

This study, while it does not nor is intended to replace Pro- 
fessor Kittredge’s, is as keen as we might expect of the delver 
into the subconscious origins of creative expression in Coleridge. 
In the first chapter Professor Lowes’ peculiar skill in estimating 
the mental background and habits of thought of the artist is put 
to its best use. In the discussion of the reckoning of time by 
Chaucer and his contemporaries one feels very near the reason- 
ing processes of the most direct and clear of all our English poets. 


The Papyrus Codex of the Shepherd of Hermas. Edited by 
Campbell Bouner, Div. ’02-’03. University of Michigan, 
1934. $3.00. 

Here students of Hermas have at last the publication of this 
codex, so long delayed only because the editor wished to present 
as complete and accurate a transcript as possible. The book is a 
handsome specimen of typography. 


After Strange Gods. By T.S. Eliot, A.M., ’11. Harcourt, Brace, 

1934. $1.75. 

In the three lectures which make up the substance of this 
book Mr. Eliot displays great skill at the game of aesthetic 
catch-me—a game formerly used for the purposes of comedy by 
Aldous Huxley and Carl Van Vechten, but now played with 
high seriousness by our younger academicians. The author names 
as his subject of discussion tradition and orthodoxy. By the rules 
of the game, however, he must never unmask his position suffi- 
ciently for opponents to draw bead. This he accomplishes by 
affirming that by the two terms he means not quite what every- 
body else means. One gathers he is defending a position of some 
sort, but the position shifts so rapidly it is hard to say just where 
it is. He makes the point, however, that Protestantism has had 
very evil effects on modern literature, and instances several con- 
temporary examples. 
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Mr. Eliot has created one poem at once great and sterile— 
The Waste Land. Since the date of its publication he has only 
reafirmed his sterility, without showing any of the creative en- 
ergy which must have once been present in him to have written 
so splendid a poem. 


Christopher Marlowe in London. By Mark Eccles, A.M., ’28. 

Harvard University Press, 1934. $2.50. 

Through the same study of legal archives which yielded Dr. 
Hotson such excellent results, the author discovers for us the 
exact relation of Marlowe to many poets of his day and some 
dramatic scenes from the life of the impetuous poet. His discov- 
eries were made with something of the same drama which epi- 
sodes in the life of the poet possessed, and are both entertaining 
and of distinct value to future biographers. 


Virgil, the Necromancer. By John Webster Spargo, Ph.D., ?26. 

Harvard University Press, 1934. $5.00. 

The author carries further the researches of Domenico Com- 
paretti into the reputation of the Augustan poet during the 
Middle Ages. He also corrects the tendency of Comparetti to 
assume that the identification of Virgil as a magician and miracle- 
worker grew naturally out of the mediaeval conception of the 
poet as a sage. 

The book is well and liberally illustrated with reproductions 
from old books, tapestries, etc. In an appendix a literal reprint of 
the unique copy of Von Virgilio dem Zauberer is given. 


Days without End. By Eugene O’Neill, Sp. ’14-’15. Random 
House, 1934. $2.50. 
Called by its author “a modern mystery,” this play is more of 
a modern morality. The device of providing the main character 
with a second self seems a voluntary avoidance of the technical 
difficulties of playwriting. The play points a moral, but the tale 
is hardly adorned thereby. 


The Crows. By David McCord, A.M., ?22. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1934. $2.50. 
Very sensitive, very personal poetry. The pieces in which, as in 
the long poem A Bucket of Bees, the poet recreates his own child- 
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hood in a spot not too far from and not too near the city, are 
most successful, 


The Transformation of Nature in Art. By Ananda K. Coomara- 
swamy. Harvard University Press, 1934. $3.00. 

The author makes and proves the statement that art cannot 
be divorced from its content—a divorce which emasculates so 
much of art today. He draws illuminating examples from Dante 
and from Indian art. The book is rich in detail and stimulating 
in theory. It is subtle, suggestive, and makes points which are of 
immense value to the artist and philosopher. It is distinctly a 
book for re-reading. 


Three Essays on America. By Van Wyck Brooks, ’08. E. P. 

Dutton and Company, Inc., 1934. $3.00. 

In his preface, Mr. Brooks asks us not to hold him responsible 
for statements and points of view he held when he was very 
much younger and which are here set forth in these reprinted 
essays. These reservations made, America’s Coming of Age, the 
most famous essay, has in the light of subsequent events still 
much interest. Its conclusions regarding Harvard are still to the 
point. 


The Life of Cardinal Mercier. By J. A. Gade, 796. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1934. $2.75. 

This sympathetic account of the Cardinal of Belgium reveals 
that the strength of Cardinal Mercier consisted in the fact that 
he never doubted himself nor the historic mission of his Church 
while battling educational reform, opposing the rise of parlia- 
mentary government, calling the world’s attention to Germany’s 
“ouilt.” The diary kept by Monsignor’s valet during the for- 
mer’s travels in America is highly entertaining and revealing. 


The Journal of P. U. Fithian. Edited by R. G. Albion, Ph.D., 
24, and Leonidas Dodson. Princeton University Press, 1934. 
$3.50. 

This is volume two of the journal of the contemporary and 
classmate of James Madison, Aaron Burr, and Lighthorse Harry 
Lee, and covers the years 1775 and 1776. Fithian was a Presby- 
terian clergyman, considerable of a snob, and possessed of a keen 
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eye which he used to good effect when he made his tours to the 
new west as a missionary. 


They Were Giants. By Charles Reynolds Brown, Div. 793-’94. 

Macmillan Company, 1934. $2.00. 

With the exception of Franklin and Lincoln, the subjects of 
the essays in this volume—Bushnell, Edward Everett Hale, 
David Starr Jordon, and others—were hardly giants. It would 
be pleasant to believe with the essayist in the essential greatness 
of Edward Everett Hale, even though he did sing out of tune. 
Four of these men were known to the writer personally. 


The Fool of Venus. By George Cronyn, 713. Covici, Friede, 

1934. $3.00. 

The romantic chronicle, partly invented, partly rescued from 
history, of the poet and adventurer Peire Vidal. The troubadour 
hardly comes alive. The translations of the verses are deft, and 
far too few. 


Termites and Termite Control. Edited by Charles A. Kofoid, 
Ph.D., ’94, and others. University of California Press, 1934. 
$5.00. 

This splendid outcome of years of research, although thou- 
sands of dollars were expended upon it, has been made available 
at a reasonable price to biologists, architects, engineers, and the 
many others who will find it immediately indispensable. It is a 
discussion of the biology of termites in the United States, Mex- 
ico, and American Possessions, and contains, beside the life his- 
tory of the various wood-eating beetles, methods of prevention 
and control. 

Termites are dangerous to libraries, buildings, furniture, and 
to anything made of wood or wood-pulp. Up to now their con- 
trol has been only partially successful, owing in large part to the 
fact that their habits have not been clearly understood. With this 
volume the field of constructive engineering receives probably 
the most important single contribution made within recent years. 


Nig BE mS Ht: per <M ew Vad Bo ill st 


Bumblebees and their Sian, > O. ‘E. Plath, & D,, 28, Mac- 
millan Company, 1934. $4.00. 
Professor Plath, in addition to making his study very enjoy- 
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able to any reader, here solves several problems which have 
heretofore baffled workers among true and parasitic species of 
bumblebees. His methods of field work are clearly and simply 
described so that anyone may make similar observations easily 
and well. There are many fine plates in color and black-and- 
white. 


Knots Useful and Ornamental. By G. R. Shaw, A.M., 72. 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1934. $4.00. 
Here is a new and enlarged edition of this quarto which is 
the classic in its field. The knots are all drawn in such a way that 
after a little practice they can be tied without difficulty. 


T he Vatican: Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow. By George Seldes, 

14. Harper and Brothers, 1934. $3.75. 

Mr. Seldes, who has been kicked out of many countries for 
various indiscretions, takes us into a conclave, shows us the elec- 
tion of a pope, and gives us much Vatican gossip. He has much 
respect for the Catholic Church as a political institution. 


The Rainbow Bridge: A Study in Paganism. By John Strong 

Newberry. Houghton, Mifflin, 1934. $3.75. 

The first comprehensive study since The Golden Bough of 
primitive beliefs. It reaffirms Frazer’s recognition of supernatu- 
ralism as a primitive science, and in general follows the classic 
line which stems from Tyler. 


FICTION 

Mostly Canallers. A collection of stories by Walter D. Ed- 

monds, ?26. An Atlantic Monthly Press Book, 1934. $2.50. 

Twenty-four stories, twenty of which have been published in 
well-known magazines, largely dealing with the colorful life on 
the Erie canal during the latter half of the last century. Mr. 
Edmonds excels in the creation of characters, in good talk by 
simple people, and in humor both sly and broad. Those who 
meet the writer for the first time in this book will want to read 
his novels Rome Haul, The Big Barn, and Erie Water. 


Among the Lost People. By Conrad Aiken, ?11. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1934. $2.25. 
Impressionistic tales of people who have come to be called 
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the “lost generation”—the generation which went to war and 
returned disillusioned. Told sensitively and elliptically. 


Tutt for Tutt. By Arthur Train, LL.B., ’99. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1934. $2.00. 


Tales of one of the best-loved heroes of American popular 
fiction. 


Short Story Hits, 1933. By Thomas H. Uzzell, Grad. ’09-’10. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1934. $2.00. 


A reprint of successful stories selected mainly because of their 
entertainment interest and for their value to the student of the 
technique of the successful short story. 


After Worlds Collide. By Edwin Balmer, A.M., ’03, and Philip 
Wylie. F. A. Stokes Company, 1934. $2.00. 


A thriller. The world blows up and its survivors take refuge 
on a new planet. 


The Fighting Danites. By Dane Coolidge, Grad. ’98-’99. E. P. 
Dutton Company, 1934. $2.00. 


A rapid-moving historical novel of the Mormons, with a spice 
of romance. 


Alabam’. By Donald Henderson Clarke, ’08. Vanguard Press, 
1934. $2.00. 
The tale of a hard-boiled Hollywood crowd and a platinum 
blonde with a protective sheath of hardness, told with no liter- 
ary pretense and few dragging moments. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
President Conant on THE HARVARD QUARTERLY 


CaMBRIDGE, May 10, 1934 


To the Editor of the GrapuaTEs’ MaGazineE: 


I have read with interest your letter in which you outline 
the future of the Harvarp GrapuaTes’ Macazine, which you 
inform me is to be known as the Harvarp QuaRTERLY. 

As you say, this magazine has no official connection with the 
University, nor with the Alumni Association, but I am sure 
it has been a publication that has been of great interest to a 
group of Harvard graduates. Any such magazine which pub- 
lishes general articles by Harvard men and of interest to Har- 
vard men is of value to the whole Harvard community and to 
the University. 

May I take this opportunity of wishing you the greatest pos- 
sible success in the coming year. I hope that under the new title 
the Harvarp GrapuaTEs’ MacazineE will continue to be one 
more method of keeping alive the interest of our alumni in mat- 
ters connected with Harvard and of importance to all University 
men throughout the country. 


Very sincerely yours, 
James B. Conant 
“The Honesty of Americans” 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
May 9, 1934 


To the Editor of the Harvarp GRraDuUATES’ 
MacaézZInE: 


R. PELL in his article in the March number on “The 

Honesty of Americans” makes statements in regard to the 

firm of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Company, concerning which, hav- 

ing made inquiries, I am moved to write, because they appear in 

the magazine bearing the name of our University, on the shield 
of which is the not-to-be-forgotten word “veritas.” 
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Mr. Pell says, speaking of the Morgan House: 

1. “It is inconceivable that the members of the Morgan firm 
did not know what was going on, and yet they apparently exerted 
no pressure to stop it.” 

2. “The whole campaign by which worthless German and 
South American bonds were foisted on the public could have been 
prevented by a word of warning coming to the public from the 
leading banking firm of the United States.” 

3. “It remains absolutely true that they were willing to accept 
the influence and the credit that came from their position as the 
leaders of American business, and were not willing to accept any 
responsibility to the general public.” 

In regard to No. 1, it is interesting that, after consultation 
with his partners, Mr. T. W. Lamont made a speech at Wash- 
ington on May 2, 1927, which had wide publicity in the papers, 
and which sounded a clear note of warning. A portion of this 
speech follows: 


From the point of view of the American investor it is obviously neces- 
sary to scan the situation with increasing circumspection and to avoid rash 
or excessive lending. I have in mind the reports that I have recently 
heard of American bankers and firms competing on almost a violent 
scale for the purpose of obtaining loans in various foreign money markets 
overseas, Naturally it is a tempting thing for certain of the European 
Governments to find a horde of American bankers sitting on their door- 
steps offering them money. It is rather demoralizing for municipalities 
and corporations in the same countries to have money pressed upon them. 
That sort of competition tends to insecurity and unsound practice. The 
American investor is an intelligent individual and can be relied upon to 
discriminate. Yet in the first instance such discrimination surely is the 
province of the banker who buys the goods rather than of the investor to 
whom he sells them. I may be accused of special pleading in uttering this 
warning. Yet a warning needs to be given against indiscriminate lending 
and indiscriminate borrowing. 


As to No. 2, the only German bonds which the Morgan firm 
sponsored were two issues of German Government bonds, known 
respectively as the Dawes Plan bonds and the Young Plan 
bonds; both these issues being quite unique in that they were the 
result of international treaties entered into by many governments 
and issued by Morgan only after consultation with the Depart- 
ment of State. Neither of these issues is in default. The fact 
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that the Morgan firm had declined to issue or to take part in the 
issuance of any other German loans was well known, and the fact 
that that was their deliberately chosen course was equally well 
known. 

As to the South American situation: it is true that the only 
loans from that region which the Morgan firm issued were those 
of the Argentine Republic and these have rigidly maintained 
their interest. But, as was well known throughout the investment 
community, they were constantly offered and declined oppor- 
tunities to make loans to other South American governments. 
Their declination was a clear indication of their judgment. 
Would Mr. Pell have deemed them justified, even if they had 
thought the facts warranted, in possibly ruining the credit of a 
European Government or of South American governments, by 
making public condemnation of specific loans that had been ne- 
gotiated by other banking houses? 

Not only did the Morgan firm give that “word of warning,” 
but they gave it over and over again, in what they deemed could 
be the most effective way, namely, by letting it be known to the 
issuing houses as to what their attitude on these offerings was, 
following that up with the particular public utterance of Mr. 
Lamont previously quoted. 

Referring to quotation 3, Mr. Pell would apparently have 
had the Morgan House issue public warnings on all matters 
which gave them and many thoughtful people concern in those 
days. He believes apparently that it was incumbent upon them 
publicly to call the country to order every so often. Did it occur 
to him that for them to mount the pulpit and to attempt to 
preach to all their fellow-citizens would have been bitterly re- 
sented, and quite properly so? Does Mr. Pell think that there 
is any one man or group of men in this country wise enough to 
set up as a final arbiter of what is sound and what is unsound 
in any particular financial situation? 

The extracts quoted do not exhaust Mr. Pell’s indictments 
of the Morgan firm. He has “observed social, political, and 
business life for fifty years” (from the day of his birth appar- 
ently), but he does not seem to remember the splendid services 
rendered by that firm to the country, conspicuously in the Great 
War and in the Cleveland administration, as well as on other 
occasions. A tston Burr 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Reunion in the White House 
May 2, 1934 
To the Editor of the GrapuaTEs’ MacazinE: 


S a footnote to history, the reunion of ’04 in the White 
House may be worth recording. 

Perhaps the first detail that might be of interest is the steps 
that were taken to prevent the unauthorized use of the invitations 
by cranks or others not members of the class. These, on the sur- 
face, were very simple. Enclosed with the invitation was a card 
of admission to the East Gate of the White House. We were 
instructed to inform our class Secretary, Eddy Taft, if we 
planned to accept, giving him the names of the members of our 
families who would accompany us. We were to endorse on the 
reverse side of our cards of admission similar information, which, 
presumably, would be checked with our Secretary’s report when 
we arrived at the East Gate of the White House. Eddy Taft 
probably could tell of further check-ups on the list by the Secret 
Service, but, if there were any, it was not obvious to us. 

There was no general class exodus to Washington. We had 
only one official date—at the White House from four to six; and 
aside from offering facilities to make transportation reservations, 
the class took no steps to organize. 

As it happened, Mrs. Howe was coming up from Texas (her 
old home) so I went down on the Federal by myself, and met 
her at the Mayflower Saturday morning. There were a dozen or 
so classmates on the train and several in the rotunda of the hotel 
when we arrived. 

I won’t bore you with the cherry blossoms that were passé 
or a cocktail at the Cosmos Club and a lunch at the University 
Club, but at four a stream of taxies was dropping 1904 at the 
East Gate of the White House. Some dozen attendants kept the 
entrance clear and ushered us into a hall which ended in a long 
gallery. Our cards were examined, rather cursorily I thought, 
and in a column of twos we proceeded along the gallery and up 
a flight of stairs to the East Room, where, I believe, the story 
has it that Dolly Madison hung her laundry. 

The walls of the gallery were decorated with paintings of the 
Presidents and their wives. It was rather amusing to note the 
dignity of the Stuarts and Copleys of the early days, contrasted 
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to the later era of Garfield, Harrison, and Cleveland, and then 
back again to the charm of Sargent’s Theodore Roosevelt, and 
the more modern schools of painting. 

Still in a column of twos, we passed through the East Room, 
to the door of the room in which the President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt were receiving. As we reached this door, I happened to have 
my hand in my pocket. A very polite military aide stepped up 
and said: 

“May I see what you have in your hand?” 

It was done so tactfully that it was a moment before I realized 
the reason for his interest. 

President Roosevelt received us, standing with his left arm 
resting on the arm of an aide, with Mrs. Roosevelt beside him. 
Another aide asked our names as we approached and, though in 
most cases, of course, it was unnecessary, introduced us. 

The President looked remarkably well, was most enthusiastic 
and cordial, and acted as if he were really enjoying it. The Re- 
publican and the Democratic hand were apparently the same to 
him. 

We naturally did not linger in the line, but passed on to the 
State Dining Room to foregather with classmates and their 
wives and children. The sandwiches, tea, cakes, etc., were much 
like those served on less important occasions. 

When President and Mrs. Roosevelt were through receiving, 
they moved about independently and talked informally to such 
groups as gathered around them. I imagine it was one of the 
few moments of respite the President has had in quite a while. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was assailed by the children of the class 
clamoring for her autograph on the backs of their invitation 
cards. She was exceedingly gracious and charming with them. 

Later we went out on the lawn, where the band was playing 
and the sun shining. We grouped ourselves for a photograph 
during which I watched, what I assume to have been, the Dall 
children playing on a teeter under one of the trees. 

When it was time for the party to break up, President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt left through an alley formed by the guests who 
echoed their hearty Good Nights. 

It was simple, dignified, American, and pleasing. One came 
away with a sense of having received gentle hospitality. 

THorNDIKE D, Howe 
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Gaetano Salvemini (Democracy and Dictatorship), who is now mak- 
ing his second visit to the United States to deliver at Harvard the Lauro 
DeBosis Lectures on the History of Italian Civilization, graduated from 
the University of Florence in 1894 where he himself held a Chair from 
1916 to 1925. Prior to that Professor Salvemini held professorships at 
the Universities of Messina (’02-’10) and Pisa (?10-’16). From 1919 
to 1921 he was a member of the Italian Chamber; in 1925 he was ar- 
rested as an opponent of the Fascist Dictatorship. The following year 
he was deprived of his Italian citizenship and all of his property was con- 
fiscated. Professor Salvemini left Italy in the same year to make his home 
in England. 


Thomas Leonard Harris (Education for Futility) who is at present 
Rector of the church of St. Luke and the Epiphany in Philadelphia was 
for three years Adviser in Religion at Harvard (’30-’33). Born in Essex, 
England, he went to Jesus College, Cambridge, coming to New York 
in 1923 as English Fellow at Union Theological Seminary. Mr. Harris 
was also for a time Assistant Rector at St. Andrews Church in Ann Arbor. 


Robert Silliman Hillyer (The Dean) associate professor of English at 
Harvard won last month the Pulitzer poetry prize for his volume of 
Collected Verse. Professor Hillyer, once a pupil of Dean Briggs, now 
teaches “English 5,” the course which the latter made famous. 


Louis J. A. Mercier (The Legacy of Irving Babbitt) has for some 
time been associate professor of French and Education at Harvard. Pro- 
fessor Mercier recently wrote a book “The Challenge of Humanism” 
an admirable summary from the Catholic’s point of view of the human- 
istic school of thought, which in this country acknowledges as its leaders 
Irving Babbitt and Paul E. Moore. 


Allston Chase (Imitation and Rebellion) has been instructor in Greek 
and Latin at Harvard since 1928, having spent the year following his 
graduation at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, as Lionel de Jersey Har- 
vard student. 

Theresa C. Brakeley (Verse and Prose from the South), now in her 
senior year at Radcliffe College, is one of the editors of the Radcliffe 
page in the Harvard Journal. 

Beverley M. Bowie (Student Life) is a son of the well-known New 
York clergyman, Walter Russell Bowie. Beverley Bowie, who is a junior 
at Harvard is editorial chairman of the Journal. 
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Edward A. Weeks (The Graduate’s Window), a well known writer 
and lecturer, started his career with a B.S. at Harvard in 1922 after 
having transferred from Cornell. Since 1924 Mr. Weeks has been with 
the Atlantic Monthly, and is now editor of the Atlantic Monthly Press. 


Merle Colby (Harvard Bookshelf), ’24, formerly manager of the 
firm of rare booksellers, N. J. Bartlett & Co., of Boston, has recently 
returned from four years’ residence in France and Spain. Mr. Colby is 
the author of two novels, All Ye People, 1931, New Road, 1933. 
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THREE BIOGRAPHIES OF 
MARY BAKER EDDY 


RETROSPECTION AND INTROSPECTION 
Mrs. Eddy’s Autobiography 


THE LiFe or Mary BAKER Eppy 
By Sibyl Wilbur 


Mary Baker Eppy: a Lire Size PortTrair 
By Dr. Lyman P. Powell 


These Books are Available at 
Christian Science Reading Rooms 
and Public Libraries 
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Christopher Marlowe in London 
By MARK ECCLES 


Brilliant research has enabled Mr Eccles to lay 
before the reader much new information regarding 
Marlowe, Newgate Prison, the English college at 
Douai, and life in Elizabethan London. Harvard 
Studies in English, 10. $2.50 


Chaucer’s Use of Proverbs 
By BARTLETT J. WHITING 


Chaucer’s proverbs and other proverbial material 
are here studied in relation to their context and 
compared with the usage of other writers of his 
ee or before, particularly Deschamps and Gower. 
3. 


The Prae-Italic Dialects of Italy 
By R. S. Conway and J, WHATMOUGH 


With the collections-of Greek, Latin, Etruscan, 
and Italic inscriptions already known to scholars, 
the present three-volume work seeks to complete 
the epigraphic survey of ancient Italy. $17.50 a set 


The Achievement of Rome 
By WILLIAM CHASE GREENE 


“Everything the student would know of Roman life 
and history is to be found in these interesting, 
well-written pages.""—Catholic World. “‘A ver- 
itable encyclopedia of historical knowledge.’’— 
Springfield Republican. $4.50 


The Clubs of Augustan London 
By RosBErT J. ALLEN 


“*Anyone interested in the history of eighteenth- 
century society should read Mr Allen's book. ... . 
He never burdens his pages or bores his readers 
with superfluous or undigested material.’’—London 
Observer. $3.00 


The Songs of Thomas D’Urfey 
Edited by Cyrus L. Day 


‘There is a great deal of interesting and valuable 

information stowed away in the small space of an 

excellently produced book.’’—London Times. 26 

ee of 17th century musical accompaniments. 
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The Philosophy of Spinoza 
By Harry AUSTRYN WOLFSON 


Tieowah the, application of the historico-critical ° 
method to Spinoza’s Ethics, the philosophy of 
ps geome gs a systematic whole and in all its Fullness 
of detail appears in a new and revealing light, 
Two volumes, $7.50 a set. 


Orthodoxy in Massachusetts 
By PERRY MILLER 


*‘Marks a new high level in the writing of Ameri- 
can religious history. . . . The author's sense of 
humor and his liberal use of citation from the 
heated literature of the period contribute much to 
oy pos delight.""—New England Quarterly. 


Pragmatism and Pragmaticism 
By CHARLES SANDERS PEIRCE 


This fifth volume of the Collected Papers of 
America's most noted philosopher contains every- © 
— he wrote on Pragmatism and furnishes ma- 
terial for a definitive estimate of what it meant to 
its founder. $5.00 


The Illinois Central Railroad 
By PauL WALLACE GATES 


Covers so many aspects of Middle Western life in 
the nineteenth century that it will be of the deepest 
interest not only to economists but to students of 
frontier history, agriculture, immigration, and 
colonization. $4.00 


The Augustan Principate 
By Mason HAMMOND 


A fresh study of the aims and achievements of 
Augustus in the field of constitutional theory and 
practice, so far as Rome can be said to have a 
constitution. $3.50 


The Road to Adolescence 
By Dr. JosEPH GARLAND 


Parents of children from five to fifteen years of age 
will find this a practical manual of common-sense 
advice regarding problems of growth and heredity 
the selection of schools and camps, health, and 
psychology. $2.50 
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